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FOREWORD 



This report was written for two purposes: (l) to provide the partici- 
pating schools with a sunanaiy of the Information collected to datQ and with 
a meaningful condensation of the findings. (2) to satisfy the requirements 
of the Experimental Programs Bureau of the Division of Research of the State 
Education Department. In an attempt to satisfy both of these purposes there 
are some parts of the report that will undoubtedly fail to satisfy either 
audience . 

A condition imposed on the report was that it be completed and that 10 
copies be in Albany by August 1# ence, in some respects the discussions of 
the meaning of the findings ^ the Implications for other reaearcby and even 
other statistical tests that would lead to ftirther analysis and interpretation* 
were l im ited by the time element. However, the report does include a des- 
cription of the procedure used, a summary of all of the data collected, and 
at least a partial analysis of all of the information in accordance with the 
previously outlined research design. 

For the reader who wishes to get a quick, overall, picture of the find- 
ings included, it ie recommended that he read only the introduction and the 
chapter summaries, which are fo\md on the following pages: Chapter I, pages 

1-2; Chapter II, page 20; Chapter III, pages 59 - 62; Chapter IV, pages 73 - 
74; Chapter V, pages 79 - 80; Chapter VI, pages 96 - 97. 




Reuben R. Rusch 
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CHAPTER I 



BITRODUCTION 

Tho Saturday Scninars for able and ambitious students grow out of the 
intexest and perseveSfance of area high school administrat ore in trying to 
meet the needs of students with, high academic ability* Superior students 
in rural areas are freq^n^ntly denied » by the nature of geographic remote- 
ness^ special enrichment and challenging experiences available iii many urban 
and suburban environs* Staff and facility recources of rural school are 
smaller than those in urban schools* In an effort to overcome these dis- 
advantages for the superior student^ the area schools banded together to 
solve the problem* Because of their previous associations viith the State 
University College of Education at Oneonta, it xrms only natiu'al that tho 
problem was shared , jointly i-dth certain college admin3.strative officers 
and faculty* The planning that resulted led to the establishment, in the 
fall of 1958, of Saturday Seminars for able and ambitious students in mathe- 
matics and science* These seminaie are held on the campus of State Univer- 
sity College of Education at Oneonta and are taught by college Instructors* 
In January, 1959, a tbised seminar was begun in humanities. Beginning in 
October, 1959, a fourth seminar was added in humanities and in February, 
I960, a fifth seminar in social, studies was added. The description of the 
content of these seminars and the student population has appeared in con- 
siderable detail in previous reports* 

In April, I960, a proposal was submitted to the State Education Depart- 
ment to investigate certain aspects cf the program* In the proposal it was 
pointed out that there has been no report of an on-going experiment of this 
type, nol^ has any evidence appeared in the literature on the results of 
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ttii typo of experiment • • • • an experiment where twenty foiir schools 
have utilized a center for h5.gher education to enrich the academic program 
of gifted students. Tho- investigation is further uniqpo in that it prob- 
ably represents the largest number of schools in Hew Yoxic State that have 
cooperatively joined to do research. 

In Sciptember, approval vms given to investigate the answers to two 
major questions: (I)'* Are there other equally able students who do not attend 

the seminars and why don^t they attend?'* (2) **^Jhat happens to these seminar 
students 9 academically, when they leave high school and go on to college?** 
This report is concerned with the process and restiilliits of answering these 



tvio questions. 



CHAPTER II 



idhjtificatioh op other able students 

The first question to be answered by the proposed research was "Are 
there other equally able students who do not attend the seminars and why don't 
they attend?" In an attempt to answer the first part of this question. Are 
there other equally able students who do not attend thh seminars..., the STEP 
in Mathematics, Science, and Social Studies were administered in October and 
early November to all Juniors and seniors in the 24 participating schools.# 
These were the same tests which were administered to selected students in June 
1960, who expressed a desire to attend the seminars which were to begin in the 
fall of i960, and continue throu^ the academic year 196CV1961.## These tests 
formed the major basis for selecting students for the seminars. 

The combined results for the twenty four schools are presented in Table I. 
According to Table I, the percentile, derived from the test norms, correspond- 
ing to the mean in mathematics for junior girls was 55, for junior boys, 68. 
Similarly the percentile derived from the test norms corresponding to the 
mean in mathematics for senior girls was 5I, for senior boys, 76. Other 
paHs of the table can be read similarly. The national normative data is not 



to scj^l counselors con^rlse Appendix A. The results were 
SeeXpendix^s! within two weeks of the testing date. 

selected students (in June I960) 
seminar, was not given to juniors and seniors of the 
thT^mt^f sctools. Administration of this test would have almost doubSd 

considered beyond the scope of the 
I x/ evidence to indicate how many jimiors and senlom 
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TtBT.R I meAh raw score AMD CORHESPOHDING PERCENTILES OF ALL STUDENTS 
FRCM THE 24 PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS OH THE STEP IN MATHmATICS, 
SCIENCE AMD SOCIAL STUDIES. 



Subject 


Population 


Mean Haw 
Score 


Variance 


Percentile 




Jwdor Ci*?ls 


21,82 


54.06 


55 


M 

A 


Junior Boya | 


26.08 


57.60 


68 


T 

H 


Girl e | 


23.26 


61.16 


51 


E 

M 


Senior Boys 1 


29.21 


75.69 


76 


A *■ 

T 


All Juniors | 


S >?.91 


60.27 


CM 

>o 

1 


C 


All Seniors | 


26.04 


76.69 


61 


S 


All Boys 1 


27./?5 


67.82 






All Giels 


22.48 


57.76 


- 




Junior Girls | 


29.02 


49.24 


58 


s 

c 


Junior Boys | 


33.97 


66.34 


78 


I 

E 


Senior Girls | 


32.30 


53.48 \ 


69 


N 

C 


Senior Boys | 


36.45 


66.19 


85 


E 


IaU Juniors | 


1 31.45 


63.72 


68 




All Seniors 


33.10 


69.18 


74 




All Boys 


35.05 


67.69 


1 




AU Girls 


29.54 


51.45 1 


1 


s 


Junior Girls 


37.41 


87.96 


66 


0 

c 


Junior Boys 


I 36 .68 


99 i 07 


66 


I 

A 


Senior Girls 


40.20 


89.50 


68 


L 


Senior Boys 


a «22 


101.46 


72 


S 

T 


All Juniors 


37.05 


93.43 


66 


U 

D 


All Seniors 


1 40.68 


95.26 


72 


I 

E 


All Boys 


38.67 


105.07 


1 


S 


All Girls 


I 38.69 


90.47 


1 
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given separately for boya and girls — a possible assumption being that there 
is no significant diffez^nce between the sexes* Noms are given eeparately, 
however, for juniors and seniors. Thus the percentiles corresponding to the 
mean for the t^uenty four schools given separately in the table for boys and 
girls are derived from the combination of boys* and girls* scores provided by 
the Educational Testing Service, publishers of the STEP. 

The lowest score on the STEP of the seminar participants is given in Table 
II. That is, the lowest raw score of an mathematics seminar participant was 
32, a score received by a senior boy. The lowest score of any senior girl who 
participated in the mathematics seminar received was 3S. Other figures in the 



TABLE II. LaJEST SCORE OM THE STEP OF SE^IINAR PARTICIPANTS. 



Seminar 


Population 


Raw 

Score 


Converted 

Score 


Percentile 




Junior Girls 


40 


300 


98 


Mathmetlcs 


Junior Boys 


39 


299 


97 




Senior Girls 


38 


297 


94 




Senior Boys 


32 


290 


84 




Junior Girls*)?- 


. 








Junior Boys 


44 


307 


97 


Science 




Senior Girls 


40 


300 


93 




Senior Boys 


37 


295 


85 




Junior Girls 


48 


295 


92 




Junior Boys 


48 


295 


92 


Social Studies 




Senior Girls 


U6 


292 


82 




Senior Boys 


53 

mm m . « 


303 


93 



*There were no junior girls in the science seminar. 



table can be interpreted similarly. 

Percentiles for the converted scores indicated that no one in the mathe- 
matics seminar scored lower than the S4th percentile on the STEP in mathematics. 
Similarly, no one in the science seminars scored below the S5th percentile in 
science and no one in the social studies seminar scored below the S2nd per* - • . 
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centile in social studies. 

The data for this table were obtained from the fall testing. The in- 
structions to guidance counselors regarding the administration of the STEP com- 
prise Appendix A. The directions were »»Please administer the following three 
tests to all jirlors and seniors in the high school who have not taken the 
test as part of their admittance to the Able and Ambitious seminar program.” 

In almost all cases the test was again a^iministerod to seminar participants. 

As one counselor explarlned, •'W’e didn^t know what to do with them during that 
time„ so we had them take the test again.” 

A few seminar participants were taking the test for the first time. 
Apparently they had been accepted without the test infomation. 

The teot-retest scores were usually verj»“ similar. One mathematics par- 
ticipant got all but two right the first time and all but one right the second 
time. The test probably did not measure the acheivement of certain, if not a 
majority, of the seminar participants. 

In order to detemine how many students in the 2k participating high 
schools, not dn any seminars, scored as high as or higher than the lowest score 
of a seminar participant, the scores presented in Table II were used as the 
dividing line. An operational decision needed to be made as to whether the 
scores in spring or the scores in the fall testing would offer the best 
dividing line. The fall scores were used. However, there was relatively 
little difference in the spring and fall low seminar score. If the spring low 
score had been used, in most cases a few more students would have been added 
to the numbers presented in Tables III, IV, V, and VI^ 

As Kowitz and Aimstrong (i960) have pointed out in dealing with over and 
under achievers# especially when group tests are used for individual identifi- 
cation purposes, a certain per cent of the population could be expected to 
pcore higher than a given score on the basis of chance. This may be the case . 
for some of the high scoring non-seminar students. Similarly some of the 
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stiidents could also be 1& this group* 

The data presented in Table III, V, and VII indicate the number of 
•students, not in ariy seminar, who scored higher than the lowest person accept- 
ed for each specific seminar. 

Tlie data presented in Tables IV, VI, and VIII indicate the number of 
students, not in ar- 3 r stcminar, who scored higher than the average score of those 
persons in the semina:*. 

The data presented in Tables III through VIII do not include those 
students who attended a seminar who scored higher in other areas than did some 
of the students in seminars in these other areas* In other words, the tables 
do not include, for example, the student who currently is attending the 
the mathematics seminar who also scored high in social studies and science* 

Nor do the tables include any other students enrolled in the seminar in 1960-61* 
In some cases the sme person (a student not enrolled in ar^r seminar) 
scored high in all thiee of the achievement areas, in which case he would 
be included three or possibly six times in these tables: three times if he 

scored hi^er than the lowest score of any person in the three seminars; six 

TABLE III* NUMBER OF STUDENTS NOT IN ANY SEMINAR WHO SCORED HIGHER THAN THE 
LOWEST PERSON OF THE SAME SFX AND GRADE LEVEL IN THE .SfflUNAR 

MATHEMATICS ^ SOCIAL SSUDIES SCIENCE 

Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 



JUNIORS 

SENIORS 



2 7 37 39 None in Sem* 31 

(300.0) * (299.0) (295.0) (295.0) (307.0) 

7 82 62 17 23 100 

(297.0) (290.0) (292.0) (303.0) (300.0) (295-0) 

^Numbers in parentheses represent converted score on STEP necessary 

for inclusion in that part of the table* 



o 



if he scored higher than the mean of those in the seminars* In other 
instances some students scored above the low or above the mean for the 
seminar students in only one area of acheivement. Htooe, the tables should 



*vot be interpreted es the cumulative number of different students. 

Table III shows the number of students not in any seminar who scored 
hic^er than the lowest person of the same sex and grade level in the seminar. 
Two junior girls and seven junior boys, for example, scored higher than the 
lowest student in the mathematics seminar, of comparable grade and sex. 
Similarly, 62 senior girls and 1? senior boy>^ scored higher than the lowest 
student of comparable grade and sex in the social studies seminar. 



TABLE IV. NUMBER OP STUDENTS NOT IN ANY SEMINAR WHO SCORED HIGHER THAN THE 
MML of THE SEL'ilNAR STUDENTS OF THE SAME SEX AND GRADE LEVEL 



MATHEI-IA'flCS SOCIAL STUDIES SCIENCE 



Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


JUNIORS 0 

(307.0)* 


4 

(300.5) 


7 

(305.8) 


11 

(304.3) 


None in Sem. 


4 

(317.4) 


SENIORS 0 

(30U.2) 


1 

(308.6) 


25 

(302.8) 


14 

(304.7) 


6 

(307.5) 


(31^6) 



^ Numbers in parentheses represent converted score on STEP 
necessary for inclusion in that part of the table. 



Table IV shows the manber of students, not in any seminar, who scored 

higher than the mean of those students in the seminar of the same sex and grade 
level. Seven junior girls, not in any seminar, for example, scored higher 
than the mean score of those junior girls currently in the social studies sem- 
inar. Similarly, 6 senior girls, not in any seminar, scored higher than the 
mean score of those senior girls currently in the science seminar.' There -^are 
no junior .^rld in the Science seminar; thus there is , no basis for identifying 
junior girls for* this part: of Table IV. 

Tables V, VI, VII, and VIII Show the data for juniors and seniors, dis- 
regarding sex. Since there are not separate, no ms for. the sexes, these are 
the stxxlents who constitute the group of equally able, students who do '-not 
attend the seminars. ; In other words, these students, who are not attending arqr 
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seminar, scored higher than the lowest person in a seminar. 



TABLE V. NLMBER OF STUDENTS NOT IN ANY SEMINAR WHO SCORED HIGHER THAN THE 
LOWEST PFRoON IN THE SEMINAR REGARDLESS OF SEX 



MM 


MATHEMATICS 
Girlo end Boys 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Girls and Boys 


SCIENCE 
Girls and Boys 


JUNIORS 


9 


76 


34 




(299-0)* 


(295.0) 


(307.0) 


SENIORS 


lU 


128 


150 




(290.0) 


(292.0) 


(295.0) 



■H-Nu-nbers in parentheses represent score of STEP necessary 
for inclusion in vihat part of the table. 



Table V shows the number of students, not in any seminar, who scored higher 
than the lowest person in the seminar. For example, nine Jimior^ and 114 
seniors, not in any seminar, scored higher in mathematics than the lowest per- 
son in the mathematics seminar. 



TABIE VI. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS NOT IN ANY SEMINAR WHO SCORED 
MEAN OF THE SEMINAR STUDEI^TS REGARDLESS OF SEX 


HIGHER THAN THE 




MATHEMATICS 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


SCIENCE 




Girls and Boys 


Girls and Boys 


Girls and Boys 


JUNIORS 


2 


19 


4 




( 304 . 4 )* 


( 304 . 9 ) 


( 317 . 4 ) 


SENIORS 


3 


38 


10 




( 306 . 9 ) 


(303.3) 


( 317 . 9 ) 




Numbers in parentheses reprasent oomxsrtfeid ^core on 3T8SF 




necessary for inclusion in that part of the table. 



Table VI shows the number of persons, not in any seminar, who scored higher 
than the mean of the seminar students. For example, 2 juniors and 3 seniors, 
not in any seminar, scored higher than the mean of the mathematics seminar 
students of similar grade level. 
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In Tables VII and VIII , the data have been further combined. These data 
are not the exact combination of the data presented in Tables V and VI, be- 
cause a different criterion score is used. For example. Table V indicates 
that the 76 jxinior girls and boys scored higher in social studies than the 
lowest junior in the social studies seminar. The lowest converted score for 
any junior in the serial studies seminar was 295* In social studies, one 
hundred and twanty-eljUt senior boys and girls scored higher than the lowest 
senior in the seminar. The lowest converted score for any senior in the 
social studies seminar was 292. '^able VII includes the number, not in any 
seminar, who scored higher than the lowest person in the seminar, regardless 
of sex or grade level. Therefore, all students who were in Table V are in- 
clTided in Table VII. In addition, the number in Table VII includes those 
juniors who scored above 292 and below 295, since the criterion score for in- 
clusion in Table VII is 292. The lowest score received by anyone in the 
social studies seminar was 292, obtained by a senior. The data in Table VI 
have been similarly combined in Table VIII. However, the data in Tables V 
and VII are concerned with juniors and seniors who scored higher than the 
lowest person in the seminar. The data in Tables VI and VIII are concerned 
with the number of juniors and seniors who scored higher than the mean of the 
seminar students. 



TABLE VII. NUMBER OF STUDENTS NOT IN ANY SEMINAR WHO SCORED HIGHER THAN THE 
LOI'JEST PERSON IN THE SEMINAR REGARDLESS OF SEX OR GRADE LEVEL 





MATHEMATICS 
Girls and Boys 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Girls and Boys 


scmcE 

Girls and Boys 


JUNIORS AND 


200 


234 


279 


SEiaORS 


(290.0)* 


(292.0) 


(295.0) 




* Numbers in parentheses represent converted score on STEP 




necessary for inclusion in that part of the table. 
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TA5LE VIII, NUMBER OF STUDENTS NOT IN ANT SEMINAR WHO SCORED HIGHER THAN THE 
mean of THE SEMINAR STUDENTS REGARDLESS OF SEX OR GRADS LEVEL 



MATHEMATICS SOCIAL STUDIES SCIENCE 

Girls and Boys Girls and Boys Girls and Boys 



JUNIORS AND 4 47 14 

SEI'IIORS (306.2)^^ (304.0) (317.7) 

Niimbers in parentheses represent converted score on 
STEP necessary for inclusion in that part of the table 



The data in Table IX indicate the number of students scored as high 
as or higher than the lowest person in the seminar. Previous tables have 
included students who scored higher than the lowest person in the seminar or 
students who score higher than the mean of the seminar students. Table IX in- 
dicates the number of students vriio scojred as high as or higher than the mean 
of the seminar students. Table VIII indicates, then, that 238 juniors and sen- 
iors in the twenty-four participating schools scored ^ high as or higher than 
the lowest score of a person in the mathematics seminar. Similarly, Table IX 
indicates that 14 juniors and seniors, not attending any seminar, scored as 
high as o£ highe r than the mean score of seminar students in science. Other 
figures in these tables can be interrupted similarly. 



TABLE IX. NUMBER OF STUDENTS NOT IN ANY SEMINAR WHO SCORED AS HIGH AS OR 
HIGHER THAN THE LOVffiST PERSON IN THE SEMINAR REGARDLESS OP SEX 
OR GRADE LEVEL. 





MATHEMATICS 
Girls and Boys 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Girls and Boys 


SCIENCE 

Girls and Boys 


JUNIORS AND 


238 


269 


315 


SENIORS 


(290.0)» 


(292.0) 


(295.0) 




* Numbers in parentheses represent converted score on STEP 




necessary for inclusion in that part of the table 
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TABLE X. mi'IBER OF STUDENTS NOT IN ANY SMINAR WHO SCORED AS HIGH AS OR 
HIGHER THAN THE MEAN OF THE SEMINAR STUDENTS REGARDLESS OF SEX 
OR GRADE LEVEL 





MTHEMATICS 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


SCIENCE 




Girls and Boys 


Girls and Boys 


Girls and Boys 


juNiors m> 


4 


65 


14 


sanoBS 


(306.2)* 


(304.0) 


(317.7) 




^ Numbers in parent he ces , represent converted score on 




STEP mcessary 


for inclusion in that part of the table 



The stMents represented by the nimbers in Table IX conetitute the population 
that scored as high as or higher than the lowest person in the seminar. The 
numbers cannot be read cumulatively, as was explained previously, since some 
students scored higher than the lowest person in all three areas. This pop- 
ulation is explained further in Table XI. 

Table XI is a breakdown of the high scoring non-seminar population. Sixty- 
four seniors and 40 juniors , not attending any seminar, scored higher than 
the lowest score of a seminar participant in science, mathematics, and social 
studies. Of the junior© and seniors not attending the seminars, 163 scored 
higher than the lowest score of anyone in a mathematics or science seminar. 
Stimilarly, 77 juniors and 89 seniors, not attending any seminar, scored higher 
than the lowest score of anyone in a science and social studies seminar. In 
the twenty-four participating schools, 463 different students scored higher 
than the lowest score of one of the seminar participants. Thus, as measured 
by the STEP, in mathematics, science, and social studies, there are 463 able 
students In these high schools who do not attend the seminars. 

Some trends, not directly related to the hypotheses to be investi^ted, 
in this design, but none the less extremely interesting, can be noticed in 
Table I. In every case, except for juniors in social stiidies, boys scored 
higher than girls. That is, in mathematics and science, the mean for junior 
and senior boys is higher than the corresponding means for junior and senior 
o 
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girls. The means for the sexes in social studies is relatively similar vdthin 
each grade. 



TABLE XI. HIGH SCORING NON-SEMINAR POPUUTION 



POPULATION 1 

i Sr. 

4 


NIJ14BER 

Jr. 


Total 


Number of High Scoring Non-Seminar Pariticipants j 64 

who scored higher than the Lowest Person in all | 

three seminars ( science » mathematics, social 
studies ) . 


40 


104 


.. . .-u ^ , u. r^. x_r .jr— - | , 

Number of High Scoring Non-Seminar Participants ‘ 92 

who scored higher than the Lowest Peison in | 

science and mathematics. | 

4 


71 


163 


* 

Number of High Scoring Non-Seminar Participants ! S9 

who scored higher than the Lowest Person in j 

science and social studies. | 

- - - - -- - . - * . i . 


77 


166 


_ _ _ . riL_ ^ . 1 _ 1 

Number of High Scoring Non-Seminar ParJticipahts | 81 

who scored higher than the Loircst Person in | 

mathematics and social studies. i 


54 

; ! 

1 


135 

; 


; j 

Number of High Scoring Non-Seminar Participants j 131 

vho scored higher than the Lowest Person in 
tJAthesaatics only. | 

t 


i 

110 


zm 


Humber of High Scoring Non-Seminar Participants | 157 

who scored higher than the Lowest Person in ! 

science only. 


O 


317 


Number of High Scoring Non-Seminar Participants ' 150 

who scored higher than the Lowest Person in ! 

social studies only. j 

. . _ - . ... t . . - — 


120 


270 


Total Number of Different Students who scored 233 

higher than the Lowest Person in any seminar. j 


230 


463 



4 < 
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Previous to running tests of the significance of the diffexence between 
the means an analysis vas made of the homogeneity of *varLanco between the 
twenty- four participating schools. The results cf Bartlett* s test of homo- 
geneity of variance for all students combined is presented in Table XII. 



TABLE XII. BARTLETT’S TEST OF HOMOGENEITY OP VARIANCE (ALL STUDEI4TS) 





SUBJECT 


B. 


PEDBABIUTI 

1 

t 


MATHa-IATICS 

I 


21.264 


! .50 


SCIENCE 


29.580 


I .25 

f 


SCCIAL STUDIES 

\ 


40.476 


1 >02 

i 

. . 



The data in Tab3.e XII indicate that we can accept the hypothesis that 
there is no difference in the variances among the 24 schools in mathematics 
and science. However^ there is a difference among the variances of 'the'* 24 
schools in social studies. 

Further tests of homogeneity of variance between the twenty-four par- 
ticipating schools » according to sub-groups, is presented in Table XIII. 
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TABLE XIII. BARTLETT’S TEST OF HOMOGENEITY OF VARIANCE 



SUBJECT 

' 


POPULATION 


B 

t 


PROBABILir 

1 




Junior Girls , 


28.C8 


t .75 


MATHEMATICS 1 


Jxjnior Boys 
Senior Girls 


IS. 16 
19.35 


.25 
, .25 


i 


Senior Boys 


36.S6 


1 

.95 


i 

1 

)< 


J\inior Girls 


IS.OO 


.25 

» 


SOIEMCB 


Junior Boys 


18.02 


; .25 

1 


4 


Senior Girls 


22 .U 


: .50 


4 


Senior Boys 


34.23 


.95 


} 

i 

# 

1 

SOCIAL STUDIES 


Junior Girls 


17.99 


5 .25 


Junior Boys 


16.45 


.15 


f 

t 


Senior Girls 


27.98 


.75 


1 

» 


Senior Boys 


23.07 


' .50 


The data in Table XIII indicate that wo can accept the hypothesis that 


there is no difference in variance among the 24 participating Schools in the 
population 8i^t*groJps in all instances but two« For senior boys in mathematics 


and science there^is.a difference among the twenty^ four schools in the variances* 

# 


Grouped frequency distributions of the means of the 24 school in maths- 



matins 9 selonoe, and social studies comprise Figures I, II , and III. Although 
the means do not appear to be distributed noimaUy^ tests of significance of 
the difference between the means of the sub parts of the population were deter- 
mined and are presented in Table XIV. 
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TABLE XIV. TESTS OF THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE MEANS 



SUBJECT 


POPULATION 


! 

. 1 


z 


SIGN 

LEVEL 




Junior Girls - Junior Boys 


1 

1 

1 

1 


7.93 


•01 


1 

MATHEMATICS 


Senicr Girls - Senior Boys 


i 

If 

i 


9.00 


.01 




All Juniors - All Seniors 


4.78 


.01 


1 


All Girls - All Boys 


I 


n.75 


.01 


t 


Jiuiior Girls - Junior Boys 


1 

< 


9.10 


.01 


SCIEt^CE 


Senior Girls - Senior Boys 


i 


6.73 


.01 

1 


i 

1 

t 


All Juniors - All Seniors 


1 

1 

f 

f 


3.7S 


: .01 


4 


All Girls - All Boys 


h 

1 

t 


13.41 


1 .01 



I 




Number of Schools 



17 



S- 

7 - 

I 





2 - 

1- 

» 

I 

o-j 

21.555 

22.555 




22T555 ^ 23.555 24.555 ’ 25.555 

».555 24.555 25.555 26.555 



• ; I 

k I 

i ... 

26.555 . 27.555^ 

27.555 28.555 



Means (Raw Score) Mathematics 



FIGURE I 

DISTRIBUTION OF MEANS, ALL JUNIORS AND SENIORS 
IN THE 24 PARTICIPATING SCHCOIS. 









Id 





28.555 

29.555 



II 






7 



5 




1 ! I 

29.555 I 30.555 , 31.555 32.555 ^ 33.555 

30.555 31.555 32.555 33.555 34.555 



Means (Haw Score) Science 
FIGUHB 2 

DXSTRIBUTIOM OF MEANS, AU JUNIOHS AND SENIOHS 
IN THE -24 PAKTICIPATING SCHOOLS. 



3 



■34.555 

35.555 
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The difference in means betvreen Junior girls and Junior boys and bet- 
veen senior girls and senior boys in mathematics and science is sigpificant 
at better than the .01 level of confidence. 

SiiMARY M2 CONCLUSION 

The first question to be answered was »»Are there other equally able 
stTidents who do not attend the seminars and why don*t they attend?*' In an 

V 

attempt to answer the first part of this question, *»Are there other equally able 
students who do not attend the seminary..,” the Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress in mathematics, science, and social studies were administered in Octo- 
ber and early November to all Juniors and seniors in the 24 participating 
schools. These were the same tests which were administered to selected students 
in June of i960, who expressed a desire to attend the seminars which were to be- 
gin in the fall of i960, and continue through the academic year I96O-6I. These 
tests fozmed the major basis for selecting students for the seminars. 

The results of the administration of the STEP showed that: 

(1) One hundred and four students not participating in any seminar scored 
higher than the lowest score of ony seminar participant in all three seminars. 

(2) Many students not participating in any seminar scored even higher than 
the mean of the seminar participants. 

(3) Four hTmdred and sixty-three different students not participating in 
any seminar from the 24 participating schools scored higher than the lowest 
score obtained by a student participating in one of the three seminars; mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies. 

As measured by the STEP in mathematics, science, and social studies, there 
are 463 able students in these hxgh schools who do not attend the seminars. 

Incidental to the hypothesis tested, were the interesting findings that 
in science and mathematics, junior boys scored significantly higher than 
Junior girls, and senior boys scored significantly higher than senior girls. 
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ADOLESCENT VALUES 

The results of the administration of the STEP in science, social 
studies, and matheraatics indicated that there were many students ' in 
these high schools not attending. the seminars who did score as high as 
or higher than some students admitted to the seminai's* Following 
Coleman, ( 1959 ) it was hypothesized that the reasons these students 
did not attend the seminars could be found in part, by an analysis 
®'^ol® scent values* .In an attempt to assess these values a some^ 
what non-directivo questionnaire was designed for all jmior and 
senior girls and a similar questionnaire was designed for all junior 
and senior boys. See appendices C and D. The questionnaires were 
administered by the guidance counselors. See Appendix E. 

Since it was hypothesized that those high-»scoring students not 
attending any seminar would have values different from seminar students 
these two groups provide the basis for the organization of the analysis 
of the data. The third group is all other students* In o-bher words, 
the data are analyzed in terms of responses of seminar students, 
responses of those scoring as high os or higher than the lowest person 
in the seminar, and responses, of other juniors and seniors* Since 
separate though similar questionnaires v/ere given to boys and girls, 
the organization of the analysis of data is further structured 
according to the responses of each sex. 

Tabic XV shows the responses of students to the quos'bion, **Do you 
plan to go to college?** Almost ninety-soven per cent of all sominar 
girls and all of the seminar boys replied that they plan to go to 
college. Approximately eightytwe por cent of the high-scoring girls 
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not attending a seminar and approximately seventy- seven por cent of 
the high- scoring boys not attending a seminar said that they plan to 
go to collogo. Among all juniors and seniors in the twenty- four 
schools 6l4.*9 per cent of the girls and 58*9 P^r cent of th.e boys 
said that they plan to go to college. 

TABLE XV. PLAITS FOR COLLEGE 



Nuiabor and Per Cent Responding 



Population 


yo 


S 


no 


No. 




No. 


% 


Seminar Students Girls 


( 65 ) 


63 


96.9 


2 


3.0 


Boys 


(ki) 


hi 


100.0 


- 


- 


Total Boys and Girls 


(112) 


110 


98.2 


2 


1.7 


Thoso, scoring as high 

as or higher than Girls ( 13 ?) 
the lowest person 
in the seminar Boys ( 237 ) 

Total Boys and Girls ( 3 ? 4 ) 


fc- ** \ 

113 

185 

296 


82 . h 

77.2 

79.1 


2 h 

3 h 

78 


17.5 

22.7 

20.8 


All other juniors and 

seniors Girls ( 508 ) 


285 


56.1 


223 


43.9 


Boys 


( 357 ) 


II4.8 


UI.5 


209 


58.5 


Total Boys and Girls 


(865) 


U 33 


50.0 


ii 32 


50.0 


All juniors and seniors 
combined Girls 


( 710 ) 


I4.61 


64.9 


249 


35*0 


Boys 


( 641 ) 


CO 

POk 


58.9 


263 

1 


hi*o 


Total Boys and Girls 


( 1351 ) 


Q 39 


1 

62.1 1 


1 

1 512 


37.8 



All but two of the seminar girls indicated that they plan to go 
on to college. All seminar boys plan to attend collogo. 

A significantly (.01 level) greater por cent of the seminar students 
(boys and girls combined) indicate that they plan to go to college than 
the por cent so indicating in the other two groups. Similarly, 
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significantly more seminar girls than high-scoring non-seminar girls 
or than all other girls, indicated that they plan to go to college, 
and significantly more seminar boys than high-scoring non- seminar 
boys or than all other boys, indicated that they plaix to go on to 
college# These tests of significance comprise Appendix Q# 

Of all juniors and seniors from these SU participating schools 
62.1 per cent plan to go on to college. 

The responses of the girls to the statement ”Namo the most 
popular boy in your high school are presented in Table XVI. 

TABLE XVI. MOST POPULAR BOY IK HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS* OPINIONS) 



Number and Per Gent 



Population 



High-Scoring Non- Other ' 
Seminar Students Seminar Students Students 





No. 


% j No. 


% ‘ 


Nol 


% 


Seminar Students (62) 


13 


20.9 


33 


53.2 


16 


25.8 


Those scoring as 

high as or ( 137 ) 

higher than 
those in the 
seminar 


23 


16.7 


75 


54.7 


39 


28^ 


All other junior 

and senior (U25) 

girls 


5U 


12.7 


199 


46.8 


172 


40.4 


All junior and 

senior girls (62ij.) 

combined 


90 


ill- *4 


307 


49.1 


227 


36.3 



Table XVI shows that 20*9 por cent of the girls attending a seminar 
chose a boy attending a seminar as the most popular boy in school. 
Similarly among the ”all other girls” group only 12*7 per cent of them 
chose a boy attending the seminar as most popular. The difference 



between these two per cents is significant at better than the s05 
level of confidence, but not significant at the #01 level. There 
is no significant difference betiveen 20*9 per cent and l6*7 pei* cent 
and between l6#7 per cent and 12.7 per cent. These tests of 
significance and the others immediately following that pertain to 
table XVI, comprise Appendix 

The throe groups of girls did not differ significantly in the 
frequency with which they chose high- scoring students not attending 
tho seminar as most popular boy in high school. That is, there is 
no significant difference (.01 or .05 level) between 53«2, 5h»7 
between 53*2 and 1+6.8 per cents. 

The *’all other student^'* group of girls chose the most popular 
boy from tho ”all other students” group of boys more frequently than 
did tho other two groups chose tho most popular boy from the ”all 
other students” group. The difference betVireen I1.0J4. per cent and 28 .1^. 
per cent is significant at the .01 level. The difference between kO»k 
per cent and 25.8 per cent is significant at the .05 level. 

Applying the chi square test to the data in table XVI results 
in a chi squD3^e of 20«79. This is significant at better than the 
*01 level of confidence, indicating that the three groups of girls do 
not tend to choose the most popular boy from among the same groups. 
These data are presented in Appendix H. 

The responses of the boys to the statement ”Name the most 
popular boy in your high school” are found in Table XVII. 
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TABLE mi. MOST POPUL/Jl BOY IN HIGH SCHOOL (BOYS» OPINIONS) 

Nijuiber and Per bent 



Population 



Seminar Students High-Scoring Non- Other 

Seminar Students Students 





No 0 


15 


No.. 


fo 


No. 


“T~ 


Seminar Students (Ij.6) 


u 


8.6 

' 


33 


71.7 


9 


19.5 


Those scoring as 
high as or 
higher than {2l\Q) 

those in the 
seminar 


58 


15.3 


139 


56.0 


71 


20.6 


All other Junior 

and senior (277) 

boys 


1|6 


16.6 


116: 


1+1.8 


115 


14.5 


All junior and 

senior boys (57l) 

combined 


88 


15. u 


288 


50.lt 


195 


?U.i 



Table XVII shows that 8*6 per cent of the seminar boys chose a 
seminar boy ns most popular boy in high school while 15»3 per cent of 
the high-scoring boys not attending the seminar chose a seminar boy as 
most popular and 16.6 per cent of the ”all other students” group chose 
a seminar boy as most popular. The differences between these per cents 
(8*6 and 15«5# and 16»6) are not significant (.01 or .05 level). 

These tests of significance and those immediately following pertaining 
to Table XVII can be found in Appendix I. 

Approximately J2 per cent of the seminar boys chose a high- 
scoring non-seminar student as most popular boy in hi^ school. Only 
56 per cent of the high-scoring non-seminar group chose a boy from 
among their ovm group as most popular. This difference between J2 and 
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56 per cent is at tho *05 lovol# The difforonco botwoon seminar 
boys and all othor boys in choosing tho high scoring boys tho most 
popular boy is also significant (*01 level). 

Of tho ”all othor students’* group of boys forty- one and eight- 
tenths por cont ohoso a high-scoring non- seminar studont as most 
popular boy in high school. Tho difforonco botwoon Ul»8 por cont and 
56.0 por cont is significant at tho .01 level of confidonco. 

Tho ’’all othor students” group choso a boy from thoir own group 
Ul*5 por cont of tho time. Tho seminar boys choso a boy from tho 
”all othor students” group 19.5 por cont of tho time, while tho high- 
scoring non-seminar boys choso tho most popular boy from this group 
26*6 por cont of the time. Tho difforcncos botwoon Ul«5 20*6 
por cents and i+l *5 and 19*5 por cents arc significant at tho ,01 
level of confidonco# There is no significant difforonco (#05 or ^01 
level) botwoon 19*5 and 28*6 por cent# 

Tho data in Ta bio XVII and tl’io tests of significance indicate 
that seminar boys tend to choose tho most popular boy from eunong the 
higiusocring non-sominar boys# Tho ’’all othor” group of boys choose 
tho most popular boy from among their own group more froquontly -than 
seminar students and high-scoring non-sominox students ohooso tho most 
popular boy from among the ’’all othor students” group# 

Tho chi square statistic applied to tho data prosonted in Table 
XVII results in a chi square of 11 #26 which is significant at bettor 
than tho #05 level of confidence# Thus, boys from tho three groups 
chooso the most popular boy from among tho throo groups in a different 
proportion# This data is prosonted in Appendix J# 

Tho responses of the boys to the statomont ”Nomo the most 
popular girl in your high school” arc prosonted in Table XVIII# 
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TABLE XVIII. MOST POPTJLAR GIRL IN HIGH SCHOOL (BOYS* OPINIONS) 



Population 



Numbor and Per Cent 



Seminar Students Hich-Scoring Non- Other 

Seminar Students Students 

■ Nb.T"^ 



UoT 



Seminar Sjudonts (1}.2) 



Those scoring as (222) 
high as or higher 
than those in the 
seminar 



3U 



l4,2 



15.3 






■srr 



lU 53.3 



86 



38.7 



22 52.3 



102 



1*5.9 



All other junior (280) 
and Senior boys 






15.7 



7l* 



26 . 1 * 



162 



57.8 



All junior and 
senior boys 
oombinod 



(51*1+) 



81 * 



15.1* 



17!* 



31.9 



266 



52.5 



Table XVIII shows that per cent of the seminar boys chose a 

seminar girl as most popular girl in high school. There is no 
significant difference ( .05 level) in the frequency with which the 
three groups chose seminar girls. Similarly, there is no significant 
difference betwoon the throe groups in hovf frequently they chose a 
high-scoring non-sominor girl as most popular girl in high school. 
Hov/evor, a significantly higher per cent of the *'all other boy” chose 
girls from the ”all other students” group than did the high-scoring 
non- seminar boys choose the most popular girl from the ”all other 
students” group. The difference between 58 P©** cont and 1+6 per cent 
is significant at the .01 level of confidence. There is no 
significant difference between the seminar group and the high-scoring 
non-seminar group in their frequency of choice from tho ”all other 
students” group. Those statistics ore presented in Appendix K. 

er|c 




ZB. 

Tho chi aquaro statistic applied to the data presented in 
Tablo IV results in a chi square of 9.31. With four dogroos of 
froodom this is significant at tho .06 level of cor-fidonoo. Honoo, 
using the usual level used in tho social sciences tho null 
hypotheses must he accopted on tho basis of this statistic. That 
is, tho froquonoy of choice is indopendont of tho throe groups. 
Those statistics aro found in Appendix L. 

Tho responses of the girls to tho statement ”Namo tho most 
popular girl in your high school” aro found in Tablo XIX. 



TABLE XIX. MOST POPULAR GIRL IN HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS* OPINIONS) 



Population 



Num b or and Per Cent 

Migh-Sooring Non- Other 





No. 


/® 


No. 


— 


No.r fo 


Seminar Students (59) 


12 


20.3 


12 


so. 3 


1 ■ - * 

i 

35 1 
* 


59.3 


Those scoring as (136)' 
high as or higher 
than those in tho 
seminar 


11 


8,0 


51 


37.5 


7/1 


544 


All other junior and 
senior girls (U39) 


71 


16.1 


132 


30.0 


236 


53.7 


All junior and (63I1) 
senior girls 
combined 


9 h 


II1..8 


195 


30.7 


3h5 


3 k.k 



Table XIX shows tliat seminar girls picked seminar girls as most 
popular 20«3 por cent of the time, while high-scoring non— seminar 
girls picked seminar girls only 8.0 per cent of the time, and the 
”all other students” girls picked seminar girls as most popular 16.1 
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per cent of the time* The difference between 20 and 8 per cent ie 
significemt at the *05 level of confidence. The difference between 
20 and l6 per cent is not significant (.05 level). 

The difference between the choices of high-scoring non- seminar 
girls and all other girls ( 8 per cent and l6 per cent) is significant 
at the .01 level of confidence* These tests of significance and 
others concerning the data presented in Table V are presented in 
Appendix M* 

Table V further shows that 37 ♦ 5 per of the high- scoring 
non-seminar girls chose the most popular girl in high school from 

I 

their own group. Only 20.3 per cent of the seminar girls and 30.0 
per cent of all other girls chose the most popular girl in school 
from the high-scoring non-seminar student group. The difference 
between 38 per cent and 20 per cent is significant at the .01 level 
of confidence. The difference between 20 per cent and 30 per cent 
and between 30 per cent and 38 per cent is not significant (.05 level). 

There is no significant difference between the three groups in 
their frequency of choosing the most popular girl in high school from 
the ”all other students” group. 

The chi square statistic applied to the data presented in Table 
XIX resulted in a chi square of 10.38. This is significant at 
bettor than the .05 level of confidence. Hence the null hypothesis 
must be rejected. That is, the frequency of choice is not independent 
of the three groups* This data is presented in Appendix N. 

A comparison of the responses in Tables XVI, XVII, XVIII and 
XIX shows some interesting contrasts. Approximately 21 per cent 
of the seminar girls named a seminar boy as most popular boy in high 
school, while only about nine per cent of the seminar boys named a 
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seminar boy as most popular boy in high school, './hen seminar boys 

vrero asked to name the most popular girl in high school approximately 

lU per cent of them named a seminar girl. However, 20.3 per cent 

of the seminar girls named a seminar girl as the most popular girl 

in high school. Porhups there is some difference in \vhat girls and 

« 

boys are perceived as most popular among seminar girls and beys, 
possibly implying that different criteria may be used by seminar boys 
and girls in determining popularity. 

Another interesting contrast which leads to many interesting 
hypotheses is the selection of the most popular girl and boy in high 
school by high-scoring seminar students. Only eight per cwnt of the 
choices of the most popular girl in high school by high-scoring girls 
were for seminal' girls. High-scoring non-seminar boys choose sconinar 
girls or most popular girl in high school 15»5 per cent of the time. 
High-scoring non-seminar boys choose a seminar boy as most popular 
boy in school I 5.3 cent of the time. Similarly they choose a 
seminar girl as most popular girl in high school 16.7 per cent of the 
time. 

Table XX shows how high school girls responded to the question, 
”If you had your choice, how would you most like to be 
remembered in school? (Humber in order of preference 1 for 
first choice, 2 for second choice, 3 for third choice.) 

as most popular 

as a leader in extra-curricular activities 
as a brilliant student” 
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TABLE :a. HOT HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS WOULD MOST LIKE TO BE RS1.IEMBERED 

(FIRST CKOICES) 



Population 



Huiabor aud Cent of First Choio^ 
Most Loador iu Extra- Brilliant 
Popular Ourrici.aar Student 





r 

0 

• 

o\ 


C7 

> 


tb: — j 


/«» 


Seminar Students ( 66 ) 


£3 


3U.8 


13 


19.6 


30 




Those scoring as high 
or higher tVian those 
in tho seminar ( 13 6 ) 


39 


28.6 


31 


22.7 


66 


U8.5 


All Other Girls ( 723 ) 


196 


27.1 


222 ' 


30.7 


505 


I42 .1 


Total Girls ( 925 ) 


258 


27.8 


266 


28.7 


Uoi 


U3.3 





There is no significant differonce (.05 or .01 level) between 
the per cents of the three groups responding ”most popular’* and 
’♦brilliant student” as their first choice. However, a significantly 
(, 05 ) larger porcentago of the ’’all other girls” than of seminar girls 
v/ould most like to be remembered as a leader in extra-curricular 
activities. Similarly, a significantly (.05) larger percentage of ’’all 
other girls” than of ’’high- scoring non-seminar girls” wanted most to 
be remembered as a leader in extra-curricular activities. Those tests 
of significance and others pertaining to the data presented in Table 
XX can be found in Appendix 0. 

The chi square statistic applied to the data presented in Table 
V resulted in a chi square of J,0k* This is not significant at the 
.05 level of confidence. Thus the frequency of choice is independent 
of the three groups. This analysis is presented in Appendix P. 
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Tho intorostiriG results here are not found in tho difforenco 
within these adolescent subcultures, but between tho attitudes of 
adolescents in those schools and tho attitudes of adolescents reported 
by Coleman ( 196 I). He reports that 28 or 29 per cent of all girls 
vfanted most to be remembored as brilliant students. In this study 
U3«4 por cent of all girls in tho twenty- four schools indicated 
brilliant student as their first choice. Thus, either the adolescent 
subculture values have changed since tho findings of Coleman, or the 
attitudes of adolescents in this sample wore and continue to be 
different from those he reported. 

Table XXI shows how hi^ school boys responded to tho question: 
”lf you had your choice, how would you most like to be 
remembered in school? (Number in order of preference, 1 
for first choice, 2 for second choice, 3 for third choice.) 

as most popular 

as an athletic star 
as a brilliant student” 
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TABLE Xil. EOW HIGH SCHOOL BOYS ‘i/OIlLD IiOST Lllffi TO BE REMEMBERED 

(FIRST CHOICES) 



Population 1 


Humber and Per Cent 


“ Most Ath“letic Star Brilliant 

Popular Student 




% jho. 


^0 ^ 


Ho. 


% 


Seminar Studo?ats (i+y) 1 


13 


27.6 


5 


10.6 


29 


’61.7 


Those scoring as I 

high as or higher 
than those in the 
seminar (2ij.8) 


71 


28.6 


62 


25.0 


115 


46.3 


All other boys (61-1.8) 


197 


30.1+ 


192 


29.6 


259 


39.9 


All boys ( 9 U 3 ) 


281 

J 


29.7 


259 




27 

X. . . 


U03 


42.7 



There is no significant difference (*05 or .01 level) betv/cen the 
per cents of the three groups responding ”most popular." Hovrever, 
a significantly (.01 level) smaller per cent of the seminar boys 

responded "athletic star” than did either the high-scoring 

/ 

boys or all boys. Furthermore, a significantly larger percentage of 
seminar students responded "brilliant student" than did cither the 
high- scoring non-seminar boys or all other boys. These differences 
are significant at the .05 and .01 levels respectively. Those tests 
of significance can be found in Appendix Q. 

The chi square statistic applied to the data presented in Table 
XXI resulted in a chi square of 12.61. This is significant at better 
than the .02 level of confidence. Thus the frequency of choice here is 
not independent of the three groups. This statistical analysis is 
presented in Appendix R. 
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It is again interesting to note that, as was found with girls, 
a high per cent of these adolescent boys, )42,7 per cent, indicated 
that they v/ould most like to bo remembered as a brilliant student* 

In Coleman^ s study (I96I) approximately 3I per cent of the boys 
gave ’‘brilliant student” as their first choice v/hilo to h3 P©r 
cent of the boys gave “athletic star” as their first choice. In the 
population included in this study 27«5 per cent of the junior and 
senior boys gave “athletic star” as their first choice* 

All the juniors and seniors were asked to name the best student, 
the best athlete, and the boy most popular v/itli the girls* The results 
are presented in Tables XXII, XXIII and XXIV. 

TABLE XXII BEST STUDE^JT IN SCHOOL 



Population 



Number and Per Cent 

Seminar High- scoring non- Other 

Students Seminar Students Students 





No. 





> No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Seminar Students (lOO) 


75 


75.0 


20 


20.0 


5 


5.0 


Those scoring as 
high as or hi^er 1 

than those in the 
seminar (395) 

1 


230 

1 


58.2 

|_ _ 1 


135 


1 

3i+.i 

1 


1 

1 

30 

i 


7.5 


All other students 

(77U) 


1 

399 


\ 1 

51.5 


286 


36.9 

] 


'69 

1 


11.1+ 


All juniors and (1269) 
seniors combined 


70lt 

% 

1 


55.U 

\ 

4 


Uhl 

1 


3h.7 

j 


12i|. 


9.7 



From Table XXII it can be seen that a higher per cent of seminar 
students chose seminar students as best student in school than did the 
other two groups choose seminar students as best student in school. This 
difference in per cent between the seminar students and each of the 
other two groups was significant at the *01 level of confidence. 
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Those tests of significanco and others pertaining to the data presented 
in Table XXII are found in Appendix S* 

A higher per cent of the **all other students’* group than of the 
’’seminar students” group selected other students as the best student 
in school. This difference between 5 cent and 11. U per cent is 
significant at the .05 level of confidence* 

Both the high-scoring non-seminar student group and the ”all 
other students” group chose as best student a member of the high- 
scoring non-seminar group more frequently than did the seminar group* 
Those differences between 20 per cent and 3U«1 per cent and between 
20 per cent and 36*9 per cent are significant at the *01 level of 
confidence* 

The chi square statistic applied to the data presented in Table 
XXII resulted in a chi square of 23*59« This is significant at 
considerably better than the .01 level of confidence* Thus, the 
frequency of choice is not independent of the three groups* This 
statistical analysis is presented in Appendix T* 

It is of further interest to note that whereas tho high-scoring 
non- seminar students chose ’’best student in school” from the seminar 
students group 53*2 per cent of the time, seminar students chose 
’’best student in school” from among tho high*-scoring non-seminar 
group only 20 per cent of the time* This difference is significant 
at better than the *01 level of confidence* 

Tho results of the juniors and seniors responses to naming tho 
best athlete in school are presented in Table XXIII* Tho data in 
Table XXIII indicate that 22 of 100 seminar students responding named 
a seminar student as best athlete in school* Similarly 63 of 3I1.5 
high- scoring non- seminar students or 17*7 cent named a seminar 
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student as best athlete In school# Other figures in Table XXIII 
can bo read similarly* 

TABLE XXIII, BEST i*.THLETE IN SCHOOL 



Number and Per Cent 



Population 


Seminar 

Students 


High- scoring Non- 
Seminar Stu<ionts 


other 

Students 


No* 




No* j 


% 


No# 


^0 


Seminar Students (lOO) 


22 


22*0 


32 


52*0 


k6 


U6*0 


Those scoring as (55U) 
high as or higher 
than those in the 
seminar 


65 


17.7 


ijit 


37.8 


157 


kh>3 


All other students 

(686) 


99 




213 


31*0 


37k 


54.5 


All juniors and (ilUo) 

seniors combined 


I3h 


16# 1 

( 

j 


379 

i - 


33.2 


577 


50.6 



There is no significant difference in the per cent of seminar 
students mentioned as best athlete in school by the three groups# 

There is a significant difference (.05 level) between the high-scoring 
non- seminar students and all other students in the frequency in naming 
a hi^- scoring non- seminar student as best athlete in school# There 
is no significant difference between the high-scoring non-seminar 
students and ”all other students” in the frequency of their choosing 
high-scoring non-seminar students or best athlete in school* Similarly, 
in choosing from the ”all other students” population, there is no 
significant difference between the seminar students and the high-scoriig 
non- seminar students or between the seminar students and ”all other 
students,” but there is a significant differonoo between ”all other 
students” and higjh- scoring non-seminar students* These tests of 
significance are found in Appendix U* 
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The chi square statistics applied to the data presented in 
Table XICIII resulted in a chi square of 15 * 99 * significant at bettor 
than the *01 level of confidence* Thus,„the frequency of choice is 
not independent of the three groups* These statistics are found in 
Appendix V« 

Further analysis of the data in Table XXII shows that for the 
per cent of the total high .school population which they represent, 
seminar students are chosen most frequently as best athlete in school* 

This same tendency is found in much of the other data* 

The data in Table XXIII and the statistical tests indicated that 
seminar students do not choose the best athlete more or loss frequently 
from any of the three groups than do high-scoring non-seminar students* 

Other students tend to choose the ecst athlete from their own group more 
frequently than do high-scoring non-seminar students and vice versa* TIJhen 
all three categories are taken into consideration, the choices are not 
independent of the groups. 

Table XXIV shows how frequently seminar students, high- scoring 
non-seminar students, and ”all other students” selected the boy most 
popular with the girls from among their own group and from among the 
other two groups* Fifteen seminar students selected the boy most popular 
with the girls as being a seminar participant, while 3U seminar participants 
selected the boy most popular with the girls as being a high-scoring 
non- seminar student and UO seminar students selected the boy most 
popular with the girls from among the ”other students” group# 
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TABLE XXIV. BOY HOST POPUL/iR VfITH THE GIRLS 



Nuinbor cvnd Por Cent 



Population 


1 

Seminar 

Students 


High-scoring Non- 
seminar students 


Other 

Students 


No. 




m 

0 


% 


No. 




Seminar Students (89 I 


1$ 


16.8 


^5 


■36. 5 


“45— 




Those scoring as 
high as or higher 
than those in tho 
seminar (356) 


k3 


12.0 


145 


40.7 


168 


47.1 


All other students 

^(h5) 


75 


11.6 


103 


28.3 


387 


60.0 


All juniors and (IO90) 
seniors combined 


133 

1 


12.2 

1 

1 


362 

1 1 


33.2 

1 


595 


54.5 



Thoro is no significant difference (.05 level) between the throe 
groups in the frequency with which they selected a seminar student as 
most popular. 



There is no significant difference between the seminar students and 
the two other groups in tho frequency with which they choose a high- 
scoring non-seminar boy as most popular with tho girls. Hov/evor, a 
significantly higher per cent of high- scoring non-seminar students 
choose high-scoring boys than did ”all other students” choose high- 
scoring non- seminar boys. 

There is no significant diffcronco botwoon the seminar students 
and high- scoring non-seminar students in the frequency with which they 
choose from tho ”all other student” group tho boy most popular with 
tho girls. However, a significantly larger per cent of ”all other 
students” chooso tho boy most popular with tho girls from their own 
group than did seminar students and high- scoring non- seminar students 
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chooso the boys most popular with tho girls from tho ”all other 
student’* group* Those tosts of signifioanco can bo found in Appendix W* 
Tho chi square statistic applied to tho data presented in 
Table XJCIV resulted in a ohi square of 81.52 vMch is significant at 
bettor than tho *01 level of confidonco. Thus, tho frequency of 
ohoico is not independent of tho throe groups. This statistical 
analysis is prosontod in Appendix X. 

As con readily bo soon from Table XXIV, tho direction for all 
groups vj’as to pick tho boy most popular with tho girls from among 
their own group more frequently than did another group# That is, 
l6.8 per cent of tho seminar students chose tho boy most popular vdth 
tho girls as boing from tho seminar group. No other group, that 
frequently, thought that tho boy most popular yrith. tho girls v/as a 
seminar student. Similarly, 50«U por cent of tho choices of tho 
**all other student** group was for students within their group. 

Although tho difference for high-scoring non-seminar students vms not 

significant tho diroction was apparent© 

Table XXV shows how frequently girls within tho various groups 
ore mentioned as members of tho loading crowd by each of tho groups* 
seminar students, high-scoring non-sominar students, and **all other 
students .** 
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TABLE XXV. MHliBERS OF THE LE.‘J)ING CRCHTO (GIRLS) 



Population 



llumbor and For Coit 

Sorrdnar Hij^h-Sooring Non- Other 

Students Seminar Students Students 





No. 1 


% 


No, 


'i 


Ho. % 


Seminar Students (372) 
(100) 


105 


27.6 


103 


S7.6 


166 




Those scoring as 
high as or higher 
than those in the 
seminar (1358) 

(371) 


211 


15e5 


)|)|)| 


32.6 


705 


51.7 


All other (2565) 

students 

(750) 


379 


14.7 


688 


26.8 


lJ+90 


58.U 


All juniors and 
seniors (1^295) 

combined 
(1201) 


693 


16.1 


1235. 


28.7 


2367 


55.1 



Te.blc XXV indicates that of 572 choices of 100 seminar boys and 
girls, 103 choices, or 27*6 per cent of the choices for girls were 
for a seminar girl. Similarly, of 571 high- scoring non-seminar 
students, giving 1358 choices of boys, 211 or 15»5 por cent of the 
choices (girls) were seminar boys. Other ports of the table can be 
road similarly. 

The data in Table XXV show an apporont tendency for each group to 
choose from among its members. That is, seminar students names seminar 
girls 27 «6 per cent of tlrie time. The other two groups did not choose 
seminar students that frequently. Similarly high-scoring non-Bondnrtr 
students choose from within their crowd 52*6 per cent of the time, and 
”all other students” choose from within their group 58»U per cent 
of the time. 
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Table >IXVI shows how frequently boys are mentioned as members 
of the leading crowd by seminar students, high-scoring non-seminar 
students, and otiier students. 



TABLE XXVI. UMBERS OF THE LEADING CROWD (BOYS) 



Population 


Number and Per Cent 


Seminar 

Students 


High-Scoring Non * 
Seminar Students 


- Other 

Students 


No» 


% 


Noc 


^5 


No. 




Seminar Students (lOO) 
(389 choices) 


102 


26.2 


185 


hl.5 


102 


26.2 


Those scoring as (37l) 
high as or higher 
than those in the 
seminar 

(1501 choices) 


21*5 


16.3 




49.5 


513 


3U.1 


Other students (730 ) 
( 22 I 42 choices) 


3U0 


15.1 


8 I 5 


36.3 


1087 


1*8^ 


All juniors and (l20l) 
seniors combined 
(I 4 .I 32 choices) 


687 


16.6 

1 

X 


X 7 i +3 


i|2.1 


1702 ^ 


Ui.i 



Table XXVI shows that of 389 choices of seminar boys and girls, 

102 or 26.2 per cent of the choices for girls were for a seminar girl 
as a member of the leading crowd. Similarly, among 37 I high-scoring 
non- seminar students giving 150 I choices, 2lj.5, or 16*3 per cent of 
their choices were seminar girls. Other parts of the table can be 
read similarly. 

The trend for each group to choose from within the group is equally 
as apparent here as in Table XXV. Of the seminar choices 26.2 per cent 
were for boys from among their own group. The other two groups did 
not name seminar boys as members of the leading crowd that frequently® 
Interpretations from Tables XXV and XXVI con<jerning the frequency 
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with which groups are chosen as members of the leading crowd must be 
made with considerable caution. 

The s.m’nar population is considerably smaller than the high- 
scoring non-seminar population, and this latter population is consider- 
ably smaller than the '‘all other student” population. Thus, when 
determining chance expected choice this ratio must be taken into 
consideration. Another factor to be considered before interpretations 
of this kind can be made is the mean number of choices for each group« 

In the above tables the mean number of choices for the seminar group 
is slightly higher than the means of the other two groups. Tests of 
significance regarding this difference have not been computed. 

Table XXVII is a summary of the girls* responses to the question, 
^’TIThat does it take to be a member of the leading crov/d?” 

The data in Table XVII indicates that 66.1 per cent of all seminar 
girls mentioned an aspect of personality as ”vfhat it takes” to be a 
member of tho loading crowd. Seventy per cent of the high-scoring non- 
seminar girls and 66.6 per cent of ”all other girls” mentioned an aspect 
of personality. The following types of responses were considered in 

this category: sociable, get along well, friendly, well liked, fun 

loving, interesting, understanding. 

A high per cent of students mentioned the academic area - category 
7 . Listing this area were 33*9 P®** oP seminar students, 21.8 
per cent of hi^-scoring non-seminar students, and 26.U per cent of 
”all other students,” who mentioned ”grades,” brains, intelligence, or 
something like very good student. 

Many responses defied oategorization or were mentioned only 

occasionally and thus were placed in Category 10, ”0ther”. This includes 

such responses as the following: dating, toko part in extra- curricular 
activities, senior, smoke and drink. 
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Tublo XXVIII is a svjranary of tho boys* response to •tiio question, 
*HVhat docs it take to bo a member of tho leading crov/d?” 

The ten cr,tegorios in Table XXVIII are the some as those in 
Table XVII* The figures in Table XXVIII can bo road for boys as the 
figures in Table XVII for girls* 

Of all semiiivar boys sixty-two and two-tenths per cent mentioned an 
aspect of personality as ”what it takes” to be a member of the loading 
crowd. aspect of personality was mentioned by 55.3 per cent of 
high-scoring boys and per cent of ”all other boys.” The direction 

here is for boys to mention personality less frequently than girls. 

As can be seen from comparing column 8 in Tables XXVII and XXVIII, 
a higher per cent of boys than girls, particularly seminar boys, 
mention ”athloto” as what it takes to be a member of tho leading crowd. 

Boys also mention having a car (category 9) more frequently than 
girls. 

For the m.ost part tho figures in Tables XXII and XXIII show more 
agreement than disagreement among tho three groups concerning what it 
takes to bo a member of tho leading crov/d. 



TABLE XXVIII. 7iIH/iT IT TAKES TO BE A M15JEER OF THE LiADLIG CROWD (BOYS) 
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Tho summary of the rosponsos to the question, ’'Vfi'iat arc your 
favorite Icisurc-timo activities?” is presented in Table XXIX. Tho 
numbers indicate how many students in that particular group choso that 
activity as one of their leisure-timo activities. That is, 69 of II3 
seminar students, or 6 l per cent, mentioned an outdoor sport. 

In tabulating the responses no response was put in two categories. 
That is, watching television was not also considered an indoor group 
activity. Tho categories for the activities were taken from Coleman. 
Outdoor sports included such things as vralking, hunting, and fishing. 
Being with a group included such things as parties, gab sessions, and 
social life. Attending spectator events included such responses as 
”going to basketball games,” ^football gomes,” and ’’stock car races.” 

The mean number of responses for II5 seminar students was 3 » 106 , 
for Iiii.3 high-scoring non-seminar students 2 . 651 ^ and for 8I1.5 other 
students 2 » 3 ^ 7 • 

Of the 113 seminar students responding, 83, or 73 poi* cent 
indicated that reading was one of their favorite leisure time activities. 
This was a considerably hi^er per cent than responded similarly in 
the other two groups and accounts for the biggest single distinguish- 
ing factor between the groups. The other two groups mentioned outdoor 
sports most frequently. The second most frequently mentioned response 
of the seminar students was outdoor sports. For high-scoring non- 
seminar students, it v/as reading. The third most frequently mentioned 
response of seminar students u* • a hobby. This category included such 
responses as knitting, sowing, photography, chess, play a musical 
instrument, etc. 

Tho responses to the questions ”Do your parents try to onoom*rvge 
you in your school work?” are summarized in Table XXX. 






TABLE XXX. P;j?ElWS» ATTITUDES TOVA'JH) SCHOOL WORK 



Population 


Encouragement From Barents 
in School Work 




Yes 




No 




No. j 


^0 


No, 


— 


Seminar Students (II 3 ) 


102 


90.2 


11 


9.7 


—No. and % responding 


1 

i 


‘ 113 

1 

1 


( 100 %) 




Those scoring as high 


1 


1 






as those in the sem- 
inar ( 14 . 53 ) 


396 


91.8 


35 


8.1 


--No. and % responding 


— 


■ 431 






All other students 

( 856 ) 


792 . 


93.2 


57 


6.7 


— Ho« and % responding 




8 I 4.9 


( 99 . 1 %) 





Of 113 seminar students responding 102 or 90.2 percent said ’Ves** 
and 11 or 9*7 cent said '*no**. The other figures in the table can 
be read similarly. 

There is no significant difference in the three groups in their 
response to the question, '*Do your parents encourage you in your school 
work?’* These tests of significance comprise Appendix Y. 

The responses to the question ”Do your parents want you to go 
to college are summarized in Table XXXI. 
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TABLE XXXI. PiJ^EITTS' ATTITUDES TaL'iRD COLLEGE 


Population 


Parents' V/ishes on Attending 
College 


X0S 




No. 


1 07 

/o 


No. i % 


Seminar Students (II3) 
—No, and % responding 


Ill 


100,0 


(93.252; 


— 








Those scoring as high 
as those in the sem- 
inar (U33 ) 

—No. and % responding 


350 ' 

— J 

f 

1 


95 0 
367 

_ . . 


17 


l 4.,6 


CD 

• 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Ail other students (856) 
—No, and % responding 


515 


88,9 


6^4. 

(67.652) 

1 


i 

lll.o’ ' 


. 


! 

t 


1 



Although a significantly (.01 level) higher per cent of seminar 
students indicated, that tlieir parents want them to attend college than 
do the other two groups, it is of even greater interest to note that 
even aiaong the "all other students” group 88.9 per cent of the students 
indicated that their parents want them to attend college. These tests 
of significance comprise Appendix S, 

Table XXXI shov;s the responses to the semi-pro jective type question: 
"Bill was doing well in science class because he had a hobby 
of collecting and identifying insects. One day his science 
instructor ..asked Bill if he would act as the' assistant in 
the class. Bill didn*t know whether this was an honor to be 
proud of or whether he vmuld be the teacher’s pet,” "How 
would you feel — that it would be something to be proud of or 
wouldn't it matter?" 

something to be proud of/ something I wouldn't care for / / 

I'd have mixed feelings / “/ 
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”Now suppose you docided to agroo to bo the assistant in 
science. Vihat would your friends think when they found out 
about ib?’* 

They would envy me and look up to me./ "/ 

They would kid me about it, but would still envy me.£37 

They would look denm on 

They wouldnH care one way or the other# 



In the questionnaire for girls ”Mary” was substituted for*'3ill#” 
TABLE XXXIX. AN ASSISTiiNT IN SCIENCE (GIRLS — BOYS) 



Population 



Feelings About Being Asked to be Science 
Class Assistant 



Proud 



i 



No 



Mixed 





• 

0 

1 


70 


No.l 


% 


No. 




\ 

\ 

Seminar Students 














(113) 66 Girls 


37 


56.0 


1 


1.5 


28 


U 2 .k 


hi Boys 


29 


61.7 


2 


4.2 


16 


3U.O 


113 total 


66 


~W 3 T^ 




276 


44 


38.9 


No. and % responding - 
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1 
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Those scoring as high 
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seminar l62 Girls 
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62.9 
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1+.9 


52 


32.0 


(14.33) 268 Boys 


1144 


53.7 


28 


10.1+ 


96 


35.8 


1436 total ] 


1 246 
1 


57.2^ 

1 


36 


0.3 


"iffB 


34a 


No. and % responding — 
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^430 (9 

L_ I 


19.355) — 
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All other students 
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(856) 50U Girls 
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5U.5 


50 


9.9 


179 


35*5 


^ 350 Boys 


I7l<- 


J+9.7 


53 


15.1 
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35.1 


854 total 
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Tho results shown in Table XXXII indicate that 6l«7 per cent of the 
seminar boys, 53*7 P<^r cent of the high-scoring non-seminar boys, and 
U9«7 P®r cent of ”all othor boys” felt it would be something to be 
proud of# The differences between these per cents are not significant 
(#05 level)# These tests of significance and others pertaining to the 
data presented in Table XXXII arc found in Appendix Ali» 

Fifty- six per cent of the seminar girls, 62*9 per cent of the 
high-scoring non-seminar girls, and 5U«5 P^r cent of ”all other girls” 
indicate that being a science assistant would be something to be proud 
of# The difference between 63 and 5U por cent is significant at the 
#05 level of confidence# Thus, a significantly higher per cent of 
high-scoring non-seminar girls than of all other girls would feel proud 
about being a science class assistant# Tho difference between 56 and 
63 per cent is not significant (^05 level)# Y/hen tho responses of the 
boys and girls are combined, there is no significant difference (#05 level) 
between the three groups in tho per cents responding ”somothing to bo 
proud of#” 

Tho chi square statistic applied to the data on boys presented in 
Table XXXII resulted in a chi square of 6#83, which is not significant# 
Thus, for boys, the freqviency of choice is independent of the three 
groups# 

The chi square for girls was 13#l4.1 which is significant at better 
than tho #01 level# Thus, for girls, the frequency of choice is not 
independent of tho three groups# These chi square tests comprise 
Appondicies BB and CC# 
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The results sho^vn on Table XXXIII indicate that 6U«2 per cent 
of the seminar students, 60«5 pen cent of the high-scoring non-seminar 
students, and 50.2 per cent of all other students responded ”they 
would kid me about it, but they vjould still envy me.” The second 
part of the projective situation other figures in Table XXXIII can be 
read similarly. ' 



TABLE XXXIII. OTHER PUPIL ATTITUDES TOWARD A SCIENCE ASSISTAI^T 

' i Friends* Opinions About Being an Assistant 



in Science Class 



Population 

i 

! 

i 


tlnvy. 
Look Up 


Kid But Look 

Envy Down 


Immaterial 


No. ; 

t 

\ 


/o 

ft 


No. 


% ^ No.j fo 


No. 


^0 


Seminar Students 
(113) 66 Girls 

hi Boys 


1 

1 

2 

5 


1 

3.0 

10.8 


h 5 

27 


68,1 

58.6 


n 

: 

1 

1 


1-5 

2.1 


18 

13 


27.2 (66' G 

28.2 (46 B 


ii^ total 

No. and % Responding — 


7 


6.2 


72 


64.2 

♦ 

1 


2 

2 (9I 


1.7 


31 

) 


27*6 (ll2“ 


Those scoring as high 
as those in the 
seminar l62 Girls 
(1+33) 268 Boys 


5 j 
12 1 


1 3.1 
4«5 


103 

155 


i 

63 .9 { 6 
56.4 1 12 


3.7 

4.5 


1+7 

• 86 


29.1 (161 G 
32.4 (265 B 


i+^0 total' 


J- Y ' 


'3'.y " 


"25s 


^ 1 Ylo ^ 

l.o4 


'4.2 133 1 



31.2 (1+26 


smci /o KGsponQiiig 
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All Other Students 
(856) 50I+ Girls 

350 Boys 


24 

7 


I+.7 

2.0 


249 

1 }-ih 


49.7 

51.1 


» 1 

28 ' 
13 




200 

li+6 


39.9 {501 S 

42.9 (340 B 


854 total 

No. and % Responding — 


3i 


3.6 




«A)i 


41 j4^ 

' 

1 (rSi. oof. 


346 

\ 


i+i.l (bi+l 


J 


1 


i 

1 


1 

1 


L 
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J 



The chi square statistic applies to the data on boys presented in 
Table XXXIII, resulted in a chi square of 16.95 which is significant 
at better than the .01 level of confidence. Thus, for boys, the 
frequency of choice is not independent of the three groups* 

er|c 



a Q 
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The chi square for girls was l6#09, which is also significant 
at better than the *01 Icjvel of confidence* Hence ^ for girls, the 
frequency of choice is not independent of the three groups* These 
chi square tests comprise Appendices DD and EE* 

The direction of the difference is in the expected direction* 

That is, more seminar students perceive their colleagues as envying 
them and looking up to them as well as kidding them, than do the other 
groups in this hypothetical situation* Similarly, fewer seminar 
students than the other two groups, believe that fellow students would 
look down on them and fewer seminar students believe that other students 
wouldn*t care one way or another* 

Table XXXIV shows the responses to the second semi- projective 
situation question; The question for boys was; 

’’Torn had always liked to fool around with wood and build things 
and was very good at it* Once he built a boat* Because of this, 
the shop teacher singled him out to act as his special assistant* 
Tom didn*t know what do do, since he had no use for boys -vdio 
hung around the teacher*” If you were in Tom*s place, what 
would you do?” 

”I would agree to be an assistant* /1 7 
I wouldn*t agree to be an assistant* /"/ 

I am not sure*/ V” 

”If you did become the assistant in the shop class, would' they 
look up to you for it, or would they look down on you?” 

”They would envy me and look up to me*/,J7 
They would kid me about it, but would still envy me *7^'/ 

They would look down on me* /"" / 

They wouldn’t care one way or the otiier*/!!'/ ” 



The question for girls wass 



5U* 



”Jane*s hobby was sewing* She sewed many of her own clothes 
and v/on prizes at the county fair* Because of this her Home Economics 
teacher singled her out as her special assistant* Jane didn’t know 
v/hat to do since she had no use for girls who hung around the teacher* 
If you were in Jane’s place, what you you do?** 

would agree to be an assistant* /'^ 

I wouldn’t agree to be an assistant* 

I am not sure • ** 

”If you did become the assistant in the home economics class, 
would your friends look up to you for it or would they look down on 
you?” 

”They would envy and look up to me *^"7 
They would kid me about it, but would still envy me*/^ 

They would look down on me«/^ 

They wouldn’t care one way or the other* /Z/ ” 

The results are presented in Table XIX* 



I 
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TABLE XXXIV, AN ASSISTAI'IT IN SEliVING CIASS (GIRLS) OR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

CLASS (BOYS) 



1 

Population 


Feelings If Askod to be Sev/ing Class or Industrial 
Arts Glass Assistant, 


Yes . No 1 Not Sure 


No. 


% — 


No. 1 


^ 1 No • 


7o 


Seminar Students 
(113) 66 Girls 

U6 Boys 


23 

13 


3lt,8 

28.8 


13 

10 _ 


] 

19*6 ! 30 
21.7 i 23 


45.U 

50.0 


112 Total 


36 

\ 


32.1 


23 


20.5 1 53 

no f nr-. _ _ 




cUiU /O 







i 


xxu. ^ y y i 

, i 






Those scoring as high 
as those in the 
seminar I6I Girls 
(i+33) 267 Boys 


58 

80 


36.0 

29.9 


1 

i 

1 

2k 

69 


i 

11+.9 

25.8 


79 

118 


U9.0 

iii+.i 


I^Ootlil 

Tin ^ n C3T ««« 


"I5S 


32.2 


93 

1 


21.7 
428 (98, 


197 


il-6w0 


(MivA /Q 0 








► O/o;— — j 




All other students 
(856) 502 Girls 

351 Boys 


163 

113 


32.U 
I 32.1 


76 

67 


15.1 

19.0 


263 

171 


i 

i 

52.3 

I48.7 


855 ^otal 

Tln^ ^ T n IP 


VW6 

i 


1 ,..3 


143 


16,7 

Otrtz /or 


ISk 

k6%) 

1 


5o^;b 


Itv# LuXLi /O Xww o^wIlVAXIig 


L 


f 

* 


1 



From the data presented; in Table XXXIV it can be observed that 
there is relatively little difference in the responses of the three 
groups. Of the seminar girls, por cent responded **yes,” while 

36 per cent of the high-scoring non-seminar girls and 32 per cent of 
**all other girls” responded ”yes”. A similar pattern is found for boys. 

The chi square statistic applied to the data on boys presented in 
Table XXXIV resulted in a chi square of 2*11 which is not significant 
at the (.01) level of confidence. Thus, boys the frequency of 

choice is independent of the three groups. 

The chi s'quarc for girls was which is not significant at 

the (*0l) level of confidence* Hence, for girls the. frequency of choice 
is independent of the three groups. These chi square tests comprise 
Apprndices FF and GG* 

The responses to the question, ”If you did become the assistant in 
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shop class, vfould your friends look up to you for it, or would they 
look down on you?” are presented in Table XXXY. 

T/kBLE-XXXV, OTHER PUPILS* ATTITUDES TOV/iiRD A SEfraO CLASS ASSISTANT AND 
iiN INDuSTRIiiL iJ^TS CL/vSS ASSISTxJIT. 



Population 



Seminar Students 
(113) 66 Girls 

Ij.6 Boys 
112 total 



Friend^ s Opinions About Bein^ an Assistant in 
Sewing Class o r I ndustrial lirta Class 
Envy I iiid But ' Look 

Look Up i Envy Dovm 



No. 



No. and % Responding 



Those scoring as high 
as those in the seminar 

(433) 161 Girls 

267 Boys 



426 total 

No. and % Responding- 



/J.1 other students 
(856) 502 Girls 

351 Boys 
853 -total 



No. and % Responding — — - 



5 

4 



59 

13 



22 



53 

13 






I 



% 



7.5 

8.6 



^70 



5.7 

4.8 



5.1 



10.7 

3.7 



7^ 



No, 



29 
21 

30 



77 

120 



197 



193 

132 






% 



43.9 

45.6 






No. 



7 

5 



12 



Immaterial 



% i No. 



10.6 

10.8 



10.7 



25 

16 



Tir 



112 (99.lfo). 



49*0 

J44«9 



1+6.4 



10 

23 



33 



6.3 

8.6 



7o7 



61 

111 






•424 (97*9%y 



39.1 

38.3 



30"^ 



44 

38 



8.9 

11.0 



9.7 



203 

I6l 






'837 (97 •Q%)' 



37.8 

34.7 



(66 G 
(46 B 



3576 



38.8 (I57 G 

41.5 (267 B 

40.5 



41.1 

46.8 



43-4" 



(493 

(344 



G 

B 



TableXXXV shows that 7 .5 P®** cent of the seminar girls, 5«7 P®r 
cent of the high scoring non- seminar girls and 10.7 P®i* cent of”all other 
girls y that other pupils would envy them and look up to them if they 
became an assistant in a home economics Sevang class. Similarly, 8.6 
per cent of the seminar boys, 4.8 P©r cent of the high- scoring non- 
seminar boys and 3.7 per cent of '4ll other boys”believe that other pupils 
would envy them and look up to them if they became an assistant in a 
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shop class. Other figures in the table can be read similarly. 

The chi square statistic applied to the data on girls presented 
in Table XXXV resulted in a chi square of 7*91 which is significant 
at the .05 level of confidence. Thus, for the girls the frequency of 
choice is not independent of the three groups. 

The chi square for boys was 6*77, which is not significant at the 
.05 level of confidence. Hence, for boys, the frequency of choice is 
independent of the three groups. These chi square tests comprise 
Appendices EH and II. 

The summary of responses to the questions ”Is your school work 
interesting?” is presented in Table XXXVI. Tlae students were directed 
to check the appropriate term on a five-point rating scale in response 
to this question. The scale was as follows; 

/, / , / / / 

always usuaJ^y sometimes seldom never 

TABLE XXXVI. IS YOUR SCHOOL V/ORK INTERESTING 





Always 


Usually 


Sometimes 


Seldom Never 


“ No. ' % 


No. 




ncJoV 1 % 1 


No.; 




l_Noj» 


1 


Seminar Students (113) 
No. and % Responding — 


1 

8 


7.1 


75 


66.9 


1 

28 


25.0 


1 

)9.1% 

1 i 


•8 

\ 












'“•lid 


i 






Those scoring as high 
as those in the 
seminar (ij.33) 

No A aiid % 


22 


5.1 


2^ 


61.6 


121+ 


£0.9 


16 

)8.8^ 


1 

3.7 

V 


2 


h 






















All other students 
(856) 

% T? A!) 1 n 0* 


20 


2.3 

!! 

\ 


I 463 


56.8 


303 


35.6 


31 

)9*2fo 
1 


3.6 

\ 


13 


U5 


W # wULXVJL yO * 


• 

1 
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Chocking dwciys wcro 7*^ per conij of 'bho iiscininoi* s'budon’bs^ 5*^ per 
cent of the high- scoring non-seminar students, and 2.5 por cent of "all 
other students.’* Uone of the seminar students chocked *’never,** two 
of the high-scoring non-seminar students checked ‘'never,** and I3 or 
1.5 per cent of tne "all other students’* group indicated "never**# 

Other parts of the table can be read similarly. 

The chi square statistic applied to the data presented in Table 
XXXVI resulted in a chi square of 25.63, which is significant at better 
than the #01 level of confidence# Thus, the frequency of choice is not 
independent of the three groups. This chi square tost comprises 
Appendix JJ# 

Examination of the data in Table XXXVI shows an expected trend. 
That is, seminar students more frequently than high-scoring non- 
seminar students and high-scoring non-seminar students more frequently 
than "all other students" find their school work "always" or "usually" 
interesting# 
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SIMdARY /iKD CONCLUSION 



Tho results of the administration of the STEP in science, social 
studies and mathematics indicated tl^jat there were many students in those 
high schools not attending the seminars who did score as high as or 
higher than some students adraitted to the seminars. Following Coleman, 
it vms hypothesized tliat the reason these students did not attend tho 
seminars could partly be found by an analysis of adolescent values. In 
an attempt to assess these values, a somewhat non-directive questionnaire 
was designed for all junior and senior girls and a similar questionnaire 
was designed for all junior and senior boys. The results indicated tho 
following: 

As might be expected, a higher per cent of seminar students than of 
high scoring non-seminar students plan to go to college. However, over 
62 per cent of all juniors and seniors in these high schools plan to 
go to college. 

T/?hen naming tho most popular boy in high school, scaninar girls, 
high-scoring non-seminar girls and ”all other girls” choose differently 
from among the throe groups. Seminar girls tend to name seminar boys 
more frequently than do the other two groups. Similarly, tho ”all other 
girls” group tends to select the most popular boy from ”all other boys” 
more frequently than do the other two gi’oups select tho most popular boy 
from the ”all other boys” group. 

Similarly, boys from the three groups choose the most popular boy 
in high school from among the three groups in a different proportion. 
However, seminar boys tend to choose the most popular boy in high school 
from among the high- scoring non- seminar boys. Both the high- scoring non- 
seminar boys and ”all other boys” choose seminar boys more frequently than 
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do seminar boys* 

Tho throo groups of boys, when naming the most popular girl in high 
school from among tho tliroo groups of girls select in tho some proportion* 

Vihon naming the most popular girl in high school from among tho 
throo groups the groups do not soloct in the same proportion* Seminar 
girls name a seminar girl as most popular girl in high school more 
frequently than do the hi^-scoring non-seminar girls name a seminar 
girl as most popular girl* 

Tho responses of tho throe groups of girls to the question **How 
would you most like to bo remembered” indicated that tho proportions 
choosing ”most popular”, ’’leader in extra curricular activities” and 
’’brilliant student” do not differ* A higher per cent of all girls in 
those schools selected brilliant student than did the girls in tho 
schools included in tho Coleman study* 

Tho responses of tho three groups of boys to tho question ”How 
would you most like to bo remembered” indicated that tho proportions 
choosing ’’most popular”, ”athletic star”, and ”brilliant student” are 
different for tho three groups* A significantly higher per cent of 
seminar boys, 6l*7 per cent, than of the other two groups of boys 
responded ”brilliant student”* A higher per cent of all boys in these 
schools indicated that tlioy would most like to bo remembered as a 
brilliant student than did tho boys in the schools reported in tho 
Coleman studios* 

Tho three groups of students, boys and girls combined, did not 
select in the same proportion from among the three groups when asked to 
name the best athlete* There was a tendency for each group to select 
from among their own group* A student from the ”all other students” 
group was named most frequently by all three groups* 
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For tho por cent of the population v^ich they represent, seminar 
students vrare choson most frequently as best athloto in school* This 
SQino tendency was found vhon tho students mado other choices* 

Tho throe groups of s tudents, boys and girls combined, did not 
soloct in tho same proportion from among tho three groups when asked 
to name tho boy most popular with tho girls. Tho trend for all groups 
was to pick tho boy most popular with tho girls from among thoir own 
group* 

TIThon askod to name tho members of tho loading crowd, both boys 
and girls from all groups tended to mention students in thoir own group* 

In listing what it takes to bo a member of tho leading crowd, both 
boys and girls montionod an aspect of personality more frequently than 
they mentioned anything else. 

Among the seminar students, 73 •h por cent indicated that reading 
was ono of thoir favorite leisure time activities. This was a 
considerably higher por cent than responded similarly in tho other two 
groups and accounts for tho biggest single distinguishing factor between 
the groups. 

There is no significant difference in tho three groups in thoir 
response to the question, ”Do youi* parents onoourago you in your school 
work?'* 

A significantly higher per cent of seminar students indicated that 
thoir parents want them to attend college. However, even among tho **all 
other students” group, 08.9 per cent indicated that their parents want 
them to attend college. 

Tho three groups of boys responses indicating their feelings toward 
being an assistant in science class were not different. 



Tho responses of the three groups of girls indicated that their 
feelings tovmrd being on assistant in science class. were different. 

Both seminar boys and seminar girls differ from tho other two 
groups in how they porcoivc their classmates v/ould fool toward them 
if they were an assistant in a science class. More seminar students 
perceive their classmates as envying them and looking up to them. 

The rosponses of the throe groups of boys indicated that their 
foolings toward being on assistant in an industrial arts class were 
not different. 

Tho responses of the throe groups of girls indicated that their 
feelings toward being on assistant in a sowing class were not different. 

Seminar boys and seminar girls do not differ from the other two 
groups in how they perceive their classmates would feel if they wore 
an assistant in industrial arts for boys, or an assistant in a sewing 
class for girls. 

Seminar students more frequently than high- scoring non- seminar 
students and high-scoring non-seminar students more frequently than 
”all other students’* find their school work **always’* or ’*usually’* 



interesting. 



CHAPTER IV 



TKS REASONS GIVEN BY OTHER ABLE STUDENTS 
FOR NOT PARTICIPATING 

In order to find out dir3ctly why high-scoring juniors and seniors do 
not atte.nd any ssiir.nars, a questionnaire was designed on the basis of sug- 
gestions of the area guidance counselors. A copy of this questionnaire com- 
prises Appendix KK. Copies of this questiomiaire, along with the list of 
high-scoring students not attending the seminars^ and some general directions 
were mailed to the schools on March 14* See Appendix LL. These questionnaires 
were administered only to those juniors and seniors not in any seminar who 
scored as high as or higher than the lowest person in the seminar on the STEP 
In science, mathematics, and social studies. In some cases these students 
scored higher than the lowest person in only one seminar. In other instances, 
certain students scored higher than the lowest seminar student in all three 
areas. 

m 

The responses to question one; **Do you know that certain students from 
your high school attend classes at Oneonta State Unlyerslty College of Educa- 
tion on Saturday mornings?** **Yes /7 No ^/** are presented in Table XXXVII 
according to sex and grade. The data indicate that 90 per cent or more of all 
the groups knew that students from their high school attend classes at SUCE 
on Saturday morning. 
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TABI£ Xmil. KNOVILEDGE ABOUT THE EXISTENCE OP THE SATURDAY SEIINARS 



Group 




Xes 


No 




No. 


cf 


No. 


% 


Junior Boys 


126 


90.0 


14 


10.0 


Junior Girls 


69 


98.5 


1 


1.4 


Senior Boys 


116 


90.6 


12 


9.3 


Senior Girls 


84 


96.5 


3 


3.4 


All Jvniors 


195 


92.8 


15 


7.1 


All Seniors 


200 


93.0 


15 


7.0 


All Boys 




90.2 


26 


9.7 


All Girls 


153 


97.A 


4 


2.5 


Total Students 


395 


92.9 


30 


7.0 



The data further suggest that more boys than girls indicated that they 
did not know that certain students from their high schools were attending the 
Saturday Seminars 

The summaiy of responses to the second question is presented in Table 
XXXVIII. The second question was, ”If you know of these classes, about how 
long have you knoim about them?” The mean length of time that junior boys 
indicated that they had known about the Saturday Seminars was 16 months; for 
junior girls, 21 months. All groups indicated that they had known about the 
classes!, on the average, for well over a year. Examination of the individual 
responses indicated that a very few individuals had only known about the sem~ 
inars for a short time. The variance of the responses was low. Therefore, 
the reason many hdg h-scor3ng students are not attending the seminars is not 
because they do not know about it or because they did not know about it soon 

to 

enough to have taken the qualifying tests. 
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TABLE XXXVIII. AVERAGE LENGTH OF TIME THESE STUDENTS HAVE KITOWN ABOUT THE 

SATURDAY SEMINARS. 



Group 


Average Lengt.h 
of Time (Mo.) 




Group 


Average Length 
of Time (Mo.) 


Jurdor Boys 


16 




All Juniors 




18 


Junior Girls 


21 




All Seniors 




20 


Senior Boys 


18 




All Boys 




17 


Senior Girls 


23 




^11 Girls 












Average 




19 


The high-scoring juniors and 


seniors 


i^re next asked ”Have you ever been 


asked by your teacher, guidance counselor. 


or principal if you would like to 


attend these classes?” Their responses are summarized 


in Table XXXIX. 


TABLE XXXIX. STUDENTS WHO HAVE BEEI^ ASKED 


IF THEY WOULD LIKE TO ATTEND 


CLASSES. 










Group 






Yes 


No 






No. 


c; 

JO 


No. 


% 


Jimior Boys 




37 


2k. k 


103 


73.5 


Junior Girls 




28 


40.0 


42 


60.0 


Senior Boys 




27 


m 


100 


78.7 


Senior Girls 




27 


61 


69.3 


All Juniors 




65 


30.9 


145 


69.0 


All Seniors 




54 


25.1 


l6l 


74.8 


All Boys 




64 


23.9 


203 


76.0 


All Girls 




55 


34.8 


103 


65.1 


Total 




120 


28.2 


305 


71.7 



Table XXXIX indicates that 120 students viere asked if they would liko to 
attend these classes while 305 were not asked. Thf» table shows that 40.0 
per cent of these high-scoring junior girls indicated that they had been asked 
wl'iile only 26.4 per cent of the boys indicated that they had been asked. This 
trend continued among the seniors; 30.6 per cent of the high-scoring senior 
girls indicated that they had been asked while only 21 « 2 per cent of the 
senior boys Indicated that they had been asked. The difference between 40 per 
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cent and 26 per cent is significant at the ,05 level of confidence (t* 2.Q3). 
The difference between 31 per cent and 21 per cent is not significant 
(t-1.45)« Thirty- four and eight-tenths per cent of all girls responded ^yes” 
while 23*9 per cent of all beys responded ‘^es-” The difference between 35 
and 2if per cent is significant at better than the .05 level of confidence 
(t=2.39}.« 

m 

Table XIOQC shows the sunmaiy of the re-sponses to the question: "If you 

ware asked by one of these people^ would you attend the Saturday morning . 
classes?" 



No I don’t know fl 

TABLE XXXX. WOULD ATTEND IF ASKED 



Group 


Yes 




No 




I don’t know 


No. 


/O 


ICo. 


% 


No. 


% 


Junior Boys 


45 


32.1 


35 


25.0 


60 


42.8 


Junior Girls 


26 


37.6 


15 


21.7 


26 


40.5 


Senior Beys 


24 


18.7 


45 


35.1 


59 


46.0 


Senior Girls 


35 


39.7 


16 


18.1 


37 


42.0 


All Juniors 


71 


33.9 


50 


23.9 


88 


42.1 


All Seniors 


59 


27.3 


61 


28.2 


96 


44.4 


All Boys 


69 


25.7 


60 


29.8 


119 


44.4 


All Girls 


61 


38.8 


31 


19.7 


65 


a.4 


Total 


130 


30.5 


111 


26.1 


184 


43.2 



The results indicate that 45 junior boys answered *^es," 35 answered "ho," 
and 60 answered "I don’t know." The direction is for more girls than boys to 



respond "yes;" as 39*7 per cent of all senior girls responded "yes" while only 
IS. 7 per cent of the senior boys responded ’■yes." The difference between 3Sand 
32 per cent, junior boys and girls, is not significant (t - .939) • The diffe 3 > 
ence between 40 per cent and 19 per cent, senior boys and senior girls, is sig- 
nificant at better than the .01 level of confidence (t - 3.33). The difference 
between all boys, 25*7 per cent, and all girls, 3S.8 per cent, is also signifi* 
cant at better than the .01 level of confidence (t :: 2«71) 



o 
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The chi square statistic of 2 *44 indicated that the responses are in- 
dependent of class (juniors and seniors) in high school. The chi square 
statistic of 9*30 indicated that the responses are not independent of sex 
(all girls and all boys). See Appendices M and M. 

Since the questionj'jvlres vie re administered for the most part, in the latter 
part of March, many seniors might have realized that their chances of partici- 
pating in the seminars viere rather remote. That is, the seminar participants 
viere selected in September. Those favr asked to participate after September 
viere only replacements for those viho dropped out, or to replace those viho 
decided to attend the seminars for only one semester. On the other hand^ 
juniors could hypothesize that the hypothetical question referred to their 
senior year, this possible realization on the part of the seniors, hoviever, 
vras not frequently reflected in their ansviers to question five. Hovrever, one 
student, as an illustration of the exception, said that he viould not have time 
to attend the seminars during the semmer as he had to work to get enough money 
to attend colie gfs in the fall. Undoubtedly he hypothesized that the seminars 
viere continuing into the summer. 

Table XXXXI represents an attempt to categorize the responses of stvidents 
to question five. Hoviever, such categozlzation sometimes serves to cloud the 
"real" response, and certainly the individuality of the responses. Thus, some 
sample responses axe given here to illustrate not only the comple:/dty of the 
tabulation procedure, but also to present a more accurate picture of the in- 
dividuality of the responses. Question Five vias **Give the reason for your 
ansvier in Question F^ur. In other viords, ansvier *vihy^ to Question Four." 

^or those viho responded **yes" to Question Four, the folloviing are some typical 
responses : 

I viDuld like to attend the Saturday morning classes because 
I viant to learn as much math as ix>ssible and this is an excellent 
opportunity to do so. 
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heard, these classes are very interesting and 
beneficial. I feel that the added interest of an outside activity 
in math, the humanities, etc., viould inspire me to tiy to do even 
better in ny :regular classes, not to mention the benefits fiom the 
Saturday morning class itself. 

I»m not sure what courses are offered and whether or not the 
courses wo^jld benefit me in any way wMch woTild help me in college. 

Yes, because I think they would help in later years and also 
they would be inte re sting. 

Am interested in the science course provided at the Saturday 

morning seminar. Since I am interested in going into some field of 
science when I graduate from college. 

I would like to attend the social studies classes because I 
am interested in becoming a historjr teacher and would like to learn 
more about the subject. 

^ “that I would get a great deal out of these classes that 
wojad help me greatly in my future education. These classes could 
better my chances for a successful education and an educational 
future . 

If the college had any courses which would interest and aid 
me in my chosen field, I would be very interested and willing to 
spend one half day Saturday studying. 

I would like to loam what 1 could about the subjects offered 
at t?iese classes. It would at some time in my future come in handy. 

I would attend these Saturday morning classes because in a way 
it might help me prepare for the future. It also depends on what 
these classes are about and how important they will be to me . If 
I attend these classes, would it help me now or would there be a 
special function for these classes? I don»t know. 

For those who responded «I don’t know»» to Question Four, the following 
were selected as typical answers to Question Five. 

Sat\uxiay morning during the winter I am usually busy with 
fam work or working out with our ski team. 

I’m not sure what courses are offered and whether or not the 
courses would benefit me in any way which would help me in college. 

I don’t know if I would attend the Saturday morning classes 
because I’m not sure if I would have time. 

I think I might like to attend these classes but I’m not 
sure if I could. I never thought of mjrself that smart in any of 
my subjects. I may have the purpose of these classes wiong. I 
never inquired about them. 
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Work at our homo and other activities done on \jeekends* 

I might not be here on Saturday morning during the summer. 

I don’t Imow whether I would attend these classes or not if 
asked because I do not know what their purpose is and if they would 
benefit me in any way if I did attend them. 

I h?Nve heard a great deal about these classes and if I thought 
it would help furliier my education and improve my chances of entering 
a college I wr-uid be gald to attend. But, I may find it necessary 
to work this summer. 

I’m not sure if I would attend these classes because I don’t 
know if they would interest me and also because they would interfere 
idth work on the home fam. 

I don’t know for certain because I don’t know what it would 
entail. I’m not sure of what subjects are offered or even if I 
could handle the required subjects. 

I don’t know much about these classes. I don’t know what 
what these classes include or what I could get out of the classes. 

I would first have to make a careful study of how much I felt 
I would gain from participating in those classes since I would 
have to give up my Saturday job which is ray only means of income. 

I am not sure becatise I do not know enough about the classes to 
be sure of what I would learn. 

For those who responded ®Wo” to Question Four, the following were 

selected as typical answers to Question Five. 

Not interested. 

Because I am very busy on Saturdays. I have football games. 

I have to work and also I will have a lot of homework to do. 

Because I have to woxic all day on Saturday. 

My Saturdays will be full. I feel that I like football well 
enough that I must be ready for it. If I attend a class on Saturday 
morning, I will not be alert for the game. 

I like Saturdays free. In the winter I go skiing every Sat- 
urday and sometimes work in the summer. 

I don’t want to go to Oneonta eveiy Saturday. It would prob- 
ably be too hard. 

Because during the fall months I have to cheerlead on Saturday 
afternoons. 

I would not attend the classes on Saturday morning because ray 
marks for ray regular classes are not high enou^. If I stidied at 
all on Saturday mornings, it should be to improve my scholastic 
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record in school. 

I once attended them. There were very few I liked. It seemed 
to me that they did too much explaining of a subject. Ex - What is art? 

I want my Saturday morings to nyself and I don^t even know what 
these classes are all about. 

I u.'-;ual3.y work on Saturday mornings. 

Work at Jiome and other activities done on weekends. 



Because I sometjjnes work on Saturdays and other times I like to go 
hunting or fishing, depending on the season. Furthermore, I think 
five days in a row is enough. 
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The data in Table XXXXI indicate that 57 high scoring students or 50.8 per 
cent of the high scoring juniors and seniors, that responded »»NoW to Question 
Four, mentioned that one reason they vrere not interested in attending the semi- 
nars was because of work. In many cases students mentioned more than one 
reason for their responses. Thus, the rows add up to more than 100 per cent, 
as the per cent represents per cent of students rather than per cent of 
responses. 

Sixty-six of the students who responded don*t know,** or 35.S per cent, 

mentioned work as one reason why they were not interested in attending the semi- 

¥ 

nars. **W6rk** was the most frequent response of those students who responded 
»*No** to Question Four and the most frequent response of those who responded **I 
don*t know** to Question Four. Conversations with guidance counselors and prin- 
cipals indicates that in some cases this is a legitimate excuse. For example, 
one girl wrote, **My Saturday job is my only source of income.** The guidance 
counselor agreed that in this case it was quite probably true. Another boy re- 
plied that he had to help on the farm since they had over 50 dairy cattle. The 
principal confiruisid this, pointing out that the boy not only worked Saturdays, 
and hence could not attend the seminars, but also worked every night after 
school and thus, could not participate in extra curricular activities. Another 
respondent replied that he needed to earn money to go to college. The guidance 
counselor believed this response to be true. 

In other cases, griidance counselors pointed out that work was an excuse. 

For example, one respondent replied that he was too busy working at home. The 

w 

guidance counselor quickly pointed out that the boy was lazy and spent ccasider- 
able time at the comer drug store loafing. Work for him was an excuse. 

For those who responded **I don’t know** to Question Four 63, or 34.2 per 
cent, gave as the reason for their response the fact that they needed infor- 
mation a That is, they tfanted to know such things as; **What is offered?** **How 
much time does it take?** **I don’t know if they would benefit me in what I want 
to do.” These responses suggest further that the respondents have not thought 
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about attending the seminars , or they have not put together the infoxmation 
they do have with their life goals to plan their future. 

Of those responding ••No** to Question Four, 16*9 per cent gave vague 
replies, as **No time** and **Too busy** to Question Five. These replies were 
generally short and without explanation. Thus, this category was provided. 

The ••other** category. Number 9» was the catch-all or miscellaneous cate- 
gozy. This included such responses as: It would interfere with homework, 

hobbies, music, cost, family problems, etc. Twenty-six responses of those 
responding **No** and eighteen responses of those answering **I don*t know** were 
placed in Categozy 9* 

The fourth most frequently mentioned reason by these who responded **No** 
to Question Four, had to do with free time, and constitutes Categozy 8. .. . 

Eighteen students mentioned that they valued their free time and hence, were 
not interested in attending the Saturday Seminars. 

Summary and Conclusion 

In order to find out why high-scoring juniors and seniors do not attend 
any seminars, a qiiestionnalre was administered by the guidance counselor to 
these juniors and seniors in each of the 24 participating schools. The results 
of the questionnaire indicated the following: 

(1) That over 90 per cent of all juniors and seniors knew Ibovt the 
Saturday seminars. 

(2) More girls than boys knew that certain students from their high 
schools were or had been attending Saturday seminars. 

(3) The ninety plus per cent of high scoring juniors and seniors have 
known about the seminars, for a long enough time to have taken the 
qualifying tests. 

(4) One hundred and twenty of these juniors and seniors were asked by 
their teachers, guidance counseloir or principal if they would like 
to attend these classes while 305 indicated that they were not asked. 

(5) ^fore juniors and seziior girls than boys indicated that they had 
been asked if they would like to attend. 
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(6) 30*5 per cent of the high scoring juniors and seniors indicated 
that they would attend the Saturday morning classes if they were asked# 
while 26*1 per cent responded **I^o** and 43*2 per cent responded I 
donH know.’* The responses of all juniors to this question were not 
statistically sigiificant from the responses of all seniors* The responses 
of all girls were statistically different from the responses of all bosrs. 

A greater number of girls responded ”Yes”* 

(7) Over 50 per cent of all high scoring juniors and seniors who are 
not inteiosted in attending the seminar as well as those who don’t 
know if they would attend the seminai'S if given a chance, indicated that 
the reason for their response is work. 

(d) Qxamination of the details of a vexy few of the cases reveals that 
those guidance counselors and principals involved believed that sometimes 
work is a legimato zeason whereas other times it is rationalization* 



CHAPTER V 



GUIDANCE counselors'' OPINIONS 



In addition to th© direct questionnaire given to the high scoring 
student 3 to discover why they did not attend the seminar, the guidance 
eouasolors wrote a bi'ief sentence or phrase stating why they thought each 
student did not attend the sendnar* This request to guidance counselors com* 
prises Appendix A. 

m 

Some responses of the guidance counselors for some students were quite 
complete* For example: 

Did not take qualifying test last year, (ds parents were 
annoyed. A place was created for him and he declined. Perhaps 
next year. 

On the basis of the data we have, Mary^s grade average and 
test data vrare not high enough for her to be considered. In the 
area on the STEP, which she scored highest in, she Is having 
the most trouble at present. 

This girl has the third best average in the senior class 
but she was not asked as she said she was interested in only 
one thing and that was marriage. She has not applied to a 
college and has shown no interest In doing so. 

Did not qualify. Took test last spring. Very able In 
math and science but .veiy poor in language or verbal. 

Other responses were vexy brief ,as the following: 

Not interested. 

I. Q. * Not recommended. 

Grade average too low. 

Not ambitious. 

Too busy. 

Logic class 

Woiks on Saturday. Did not want to attend. 

Now in pzogram. 
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l^Qt considered in able and ambitious categoiy. 

Too many other responsibilities. 

Conversations with counselors from the participating schools revealed 

that various objective criteria were rather strictly held to by some schools 

¥ 

and were quite definitely ignored by other schools. Specifically, students 
recommended by the participating schools were to have tested I. Q.*s of 120 
or above. Some guidance counselors adhered to this policy rigidly, not allow- 
ing those with X. Q.^s of 119 to come to Oneonta to take the special admissions 
tests. In other schools, students scoring around 110 were sent for testing, 
and in some cases these students scored well on the tests, and were admitted 
to the Saturday seminars. This policy is undoubtedly at least part of the 
reason that guidance counselors mentioned **I. Q.** as the reason some students 
did not attend the Saturday seminars. 

An attempt was made to categorize the responses of the guidance coimselors. 
This summary of the most frequent responses is presented in Table XXXXII. 
According to Table XXXXII, X. Q. was mentioned 47 times and poor achievement 
89 times. Other numbers in the column can be read similarly. 

Xn making the tabulation for Table XXXXXX, each response was only put in 

/ 

one category. Thus, if a guidance counselor gave two independent reasons only 
the first reason was tabulated. Thus, for 89 students, guidance counselors* 
first responses, or only responses, implied poor achievement. Poor achievement 
included responses like : "average or poor class work*/ "low marksV and "poor 

achievement". 
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TABLE XXXXII, REASONS GUIDANCE COUNSELORS BELIEVE HIGH SCORING STUDENTS 

DID NOT ATTEND THE SATURDAY SEMINARS. 



RMSOH 


Number of Students 


Miscellaji';eoi.3 


118 


Poor Achievement 


• • 89 


I. Q. Average or I<ow 


47 


Able - Not Ambitious 


43 • • 


Chooses Or Needs To Woiic 


23 


Not Interested 


a3 


New To School 


22 *■ ■ 


Busy At Home 


16 . . 


Ambitio\is - Not Able 


14. • 


Attends local Class 


• • ■ 8- - .. 


Atteciing Seminar Now (2nd,,Sem.) 


• 8 • • 


Asked But Did Not Want To Attend 


7 


Tested By Program But Not Accepted 


■ ' 7 ' ‘ . 


Attended For Short .Time And JDropped 


. 5 -- 


f 

Left School 


4 . 


Recommended^ But Did Not Qualify In Chosen Area 


2 •• • 


Transportation 


' 2 


Poor School Attendance . 


2 


ft 7 It 


2 


Attended Last Year 


2 


May Be Possible Student Next Year . 


2 


Able In Hath And Science; Poor In Language And Verbal 


1 


Failed All Regents In Academic Area 


1 



?a 



The ambitious, but not able, mtegoiy, included responses like the 
following; 

¥ 

*»Joe works quite hard at - certain things, but we never felt he * 
was classified as high ability.” 

The able, but not ambitious, category, included these types of responses. 

”Able, but at this point. not anibi-tious.” 

m 

”Not ambitious, but a capable student.” 

The miscfillaneoua- category, most of the time, included responses that 
ymTo difficult to interpret, and was included for that reason, rather than 
because there were. many other typeo of responses. The miscellaneous category 
Included responses^ as the following: 

•*Not considered as able as necessary.” 

”Not asked - some question if he meets qualifications of A and A.” 

' ”Not tested in Oneonta last year. Did not meet minimum general 
requirements.” 

**Did not seem eligible according to our teat results.” 

Most of the students in the ”new to school” category were students from 
only one of the participating schools. A high school, not on© of the par- 
ticipating hi^ schools, closed. Many of the students from the c'lonod h3.gh 
school transferred to one of the 24 participating schools. Those students 
were therefore not evaluated in time to be given the opportunity tCattend the 
seminars. 

Before the final categories for Table XXXXXI were decided on,,..interviews 
were held with selected guidance counselors in an attempt to understand the 
meaning of their responses. The unstructured interviews left the interviewer 
with the following subjective opinions: 

In a veiy few cases, guidance counselors overlooked, according 
to their criteria, some students in making recommendations. This 
was particularly true where the guidance counselor was new to the 
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school or where a new student transferred into the high school* 

Some g;.\idance counselors decided on their own screening pro- 
cedures, and placed a very heavy emphasis, if not the entire emphasis, 
on school marks in making their decisions regarding who should be 
allowed to take the entrance test. 

Still other counselors took the sme license, and used as their 
major criteria scores on regents exams* 

Theie wc.o lack of agreement a:r.cng the counselors as to the 
desiiablo characberistios of the SCFP for identification or other 
pu??poses* Some thought it indicated achievement quite accurately 
and others believed strongly that theses tests did not Indicate 
how much stiidents knew, and could use, in the partictilar subject 
matter aiea* These views were made known when the discussion 
centered around those students who scored as high as or higher than 
the lowest person in the seminar, but were not attending the seminars* 
Some guidance counselors and principals were prone to defend their 
decisions saying: ”Look at his marks in high school, •» or, •'Look 

at his regents scores *•• Others were less certain about their de- 
cision responding: ••Maybe we should have let him take the test* 

We did this srear.'* By ••this yeary they were referring to the June 
19^1, test for those interested in participating in the seminars in 
1961 - 62 * 

Approximately 200 students took the entrance exams given in June, I960* 

In June, 1961, over 350 students took the exams to qualify for the same five 
seminars* The hypotheses suggested, is that counselors and principals decided 
to send some students that they previously might not have considered able and 
ambitious* 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In order to discover why high scoring juniors and seniors do not attend 
the seminars, the guidance counselors were asked, "Would you please explain 
why 3 TOU believe they are not in the seminars*" The guidance counselor was to 
give a separate reason for each student in his school* In some cases these 
responses were quite complete and clear* In other cases these responses were 
brief and vague* 

An attempt was made to categorize the responses* Poor achievement was the 
single most frequent reason given to why these high scoring juniors and seniors 
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do not attend the seminars* About one fourth of the responses were placed 
in the miscellaneous category primarily because the explanation was not clear 
and would allow for considerable subjective judgement in categorizing* 
Subjective impressions, as a result of the interviews with selected 
guidance cornoelors, led the interviewer to believe that different schools 
used various criteria as a basis for selecting able and ambitious students* 

That is, some schools did not allow students with I* Q* »s below 120 to take 
the entrance tests, while other schools overlooked this suggested regulation* 
Furthermore, some guidance counselors nsed other test results to select the 
students that they sent to Oneonta for testing , while other guidance porsonnol 
used marks in high school and grades on the regents examinations* 

The considerably higher number of students sent to take the examinations 
in June, 1961, as compared with the number sent in June, I960, leads to the 
hypothesis that some counselors and principals have decided to send some kinds 
of students for testing that they previously might not have considered able 
and ambitious* 



CHAPT3R VI 



ACADER'IC SUCCESS OP SEMINAR 
STUDENTS IN COLLEGE 

The second major question to be answered by the design was, “What 
happens to these seminar students academically when they leave high 
ischool and go on to college?* According to the design, grades in college 
were to be the criterion used as evidence of academic success or failure. 
It was decided operationally that the most valid information vrould be 
that obtained from transcripts from the colleges. At a meeting of the 
guidance counselors from the participating school, it was further 
decided that the best results, in terms of rapid responses from the 
college registrars, would be obtained if the letters to the colleges 
came from the guidance counselors of the participating schools rather 
than from the central research office. However, since secretarial help 
was at a premium in many of the schools, it was further decided that the 
letters would be typed on the school stationary by the central office. 
Appendix 00 comprises the instructions that went to each school regarding 
these letters to registrars. Following these instructions, the schools 
sent their letter head stationary and envelopes to the research office 
at Oneonta. The letters were then typed, copies of the letters were 
kept in the research office files, and the original and a carbon were 
sent to the guidance counselors for their signatures and for mailing. 

In a very few cases the schools elected to type their own letters and 
sent carbons to the research office in accordance with the alternative 
instructions. The first letters sent to the college registrars 
(Type A) followed the form shown in Appendix PP. Second letters, (Type B) 
where necessary, followed the type shown in Appendix Qft. Most colleges 
promptly sent the transcripts to the guidance 



counselors, who promptly 
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returned them to the college. IThen the information from the transcripts 
had been tabulated, the transcripts were returned to the high school 
for use in their follow up studies or as they saw fit* Appendix RR 
is the memo that accompanied the transcripts. 

Two colleges requested a $1,00 fee. In one ease, vAere only one 
student was involved, the $1.00 was sent. In another case where five 
students were involved, a special request from the central research 
office, to the President of the college involved, apparently led to tho 
release of the transcripts without charge. 

Another college registrar sent transcripts to some guidance 
counselors, and told others that transcripts could not be released with- 
out the student's permission. Contact with the college President led to 
release of all transcripts. Thus, of tho 97 transcripts requested from 
colleges. 9i). were revolved as of June 30, 

In October. 1958. when the seminar programs first began, there ware 
only seminars in mathematics and natural sciences. The total number 
of students enrolled was 35. In January. I959, a third seminar was begun 
in humanities. Beginning in October. I959, a fourth seminar was added 
in humanities. The two humanities seminars for the fall semester of 
the academic year 1959-60. were referred to as Humanities I and Humanities 
II. For tho most port, the juniors attended Humanities I and the seniors 
attended Humanities II. During tho spring semester of i960. Humanities 
I became Himanities II, and Humanities II became Humanities III. In 
February of i960, a fifth seminar in social studies ims added. 

Table main is a summary of the number of students attending the 
various seminars each year since they began. According to Tabic XXXXIII, 
in the fall of I958, eleven boys and six girls attended the mathematics 
seminar while thirteen boys and five girls attended the science seminar. 
Similarly, in the spring of I959, twelve boys and eight girls attended 
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the science seminars. Most s tudents attended the seminars for the 
academic year. However, some students dropped out the end of the 
first semester and were replaced by other interested high- scoring 
students. A few students dropped out during the semester and were 
similarly replaced. The numbers in Table XXXZIII represent the number of 
students enrolled and in attendance for the first four meetings of the 
seminars. Thus, these numbers may include, in some instances, students 
who dropped out of the seminars after they had been ;ln session about 
one month. 

TABLE XXXXIII. NmiBER OP STUDENTS ATTEIDING THE SEMINARS. 



Semester and Sex of IPartioipein'bs 



! 1958-59 


1959-60 j 

. . i 


1960-61 


Pall j Spring 


Pall 


Spring' Fall 


Spring 


jBoys iGirls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


1 j 

Math, 11 1 


1 6 


11 


8 


14 


6 


II4. 


7 


10 

1 


8 

1 


10 


9 


Science | I3 

i 

* 

1 

i 


5 


17 


8 


13 


6 


13 


6 


17 


\ 

3 

1 

1 

i 


i 

17 

1 


3 


4 

! 

Humanities' 0 

< 

i 

I 

1 i 


0 


3 


16 


15 


35 


15 


36 


1 8 


i 

U2 \ 


1 

9 


37 


: ( 
; 1 

Social i 0 

Studies 

1 

1 


i 0 

i 


0 

i 

j 


0 


0 


0 


11 


ih 


11 


13 


12 


12 


I 

Total i 2I+ 

i 

1 


11 




32 

i 

• 


52 


hi 


53 


63 


h 6 


66 


1|8 


60 



From the tabulations in Table XXXXIII the total number of different 
students attending the seminars cannot be calculated as some students 
attended tvro or more seminars. In the first seminars, begun in October 
1958# sophomores, juniors, and seniors were admitted. Later this policy 



was changed so that only juniors and seniors were eligible for the 
seminars. This latter policy has continued. 

According to Table XXXXIII, 2U boys and 11 girls attended the 
seminars in the fall of 1958"59* Similarly, in the spring of I96I, ^0 
boys and 63 girls attended the seminars. 

Table XXXXIV is a summary of the seminars attended by those 
students attending tv/o seminars. The combination of courses most 
frequently attended, according to this summary, was mathematics and 
science, humanities and social studies, and science and humanities. 
Thirteen people attended both a mathematics and a science seminar and 
13 other students attended both a social studies and a humanities 
seminar. Eight people attended both a science and a humanities seminar. 
In addition to the tv/o different seminars attended by students, as 
presented in Table XXXXIV, some students repeated seminars. Bight 
people, vfho attended the humanities seminar in 1958-59* again attended 
a humanities seminar in 1959-60. One person who attended a humanities 
seminar in 1959-60, again attended a humanities seminar in I96O-6I. 

One student, who attended a mathematics seminar in 1958-59* again 
attended a mathematics seminar in 1959-60. Four people, who attended a 
mathematics seminar in 1958-59* again attended a mathematics seminar, 
two in 1959-60, and two in 1960-61. 

According to the records, four of the participants attended three 
seminars. One girl attended two humanities seminars, first for i year 

and then for a year, and then attended a math seminar in I96O-6I. Two 

•» *■ 

boys attended a science seminar in 1958-59* u math seminar in 1959-60, 
and a science seminar in 1960-6l. Another girl attended a science seminar 
in 1958-59* a humanities seminar in I959-6O, and a math seminar in 

1960-61. 
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TABLE XXXXIV. COLIBIMTIOHS OF DIFFEREBT SaaUARS ATTEIIDED BY THOSE 

STtDENTS ATTEUDIIJG TY /0 SRHrlARS. 



Math. 

Science 


Math. 

Humanities 


Math. 

Social Studies 


Science 
Humaniti os 


Science 

Social 

Studies 


Humanities 
Social 
Stud lot 


13 


8 


8 


12 


3 


13 



The number of different students who attended the seminars is 
presented in Table XXXXV* Those who attended two different seminars 
were counted only in the first seminar attended in tabulating the 
information for Table III* One hundred-fifty boys and girls from the 
2I4. participating schools attended the seminars up through 1959“60» 

TABLE XXXXV. NUMBER OF DIFFERENT STUDENTS VmO ATTENDED THE SEMINARS 

1958-59, 1959-60 







S 


i E M I N A R S 








TOTAL 


Math 


Science 


Humaniti os 


Social Studies 






Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


18 

(17) 


15 

(11+) 


27 

( 25 ) 


10 
( 9) 


15 
( 5) 


Uo 

( 23 ) 


11 

( 5) 


lU 

( U) 


71 

(52) 


79 

(U 9 ) 



The numbers in parentheses in Table XXXXV represent the number who 
graduated from high school before the academic year I96O-6I* Those 
who were juniors in I959-6O v;ere excluded in determining this number. 
Therefore, these numbers represent those who wore eligible to attend 
some college. Hence, 52 boys and 1^9 girls comprise the potential group 
that could be followed in ansvrering the question **What happens to these 
students academically when they go on to college?” 
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Table XXXXVI is a sujnmary/of the number and per cent oi? seminar 
participants v;ho attended college. Seventeen of the boys and thirteen 
of the girls who attended math seminars wont on to college. Similarly, 
twenty-five of the boys and nine of the girls, who attended scicnoo 
seminars went on to college. 

TABLE 7J0CC7I . IJUIuBER AlID PER CEIIT OP mmm STUDEIITS VfnO TOT Oil TO 

COLLEGE. 



S E I, I I IT A R S 





Math 


Science 


Humanities 


1 

Social Studios Total 


Coys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Number 


17 


13 


25 


9 


5 


20 


I4. 


1+ 


51 


i+6 


Per Cent 


100 

i 


93 


100 


100 


100 


89 


80 


100 


98 


9h 



By using the data presented in Table XXXXV and Table XXXXVI, the 
per cents in Table XXXXVI con bo determined. That is, 25 boys, who 
attended the science seminars wont on to college. Of the 28 boys who 
attended the science seminars through 1959“60, 25 had graduated from 
high school by June, 1960 . The remaining three boys were juniors. 
Therefore, 100 per cent of all boys who attended the science seminars 
and graduated from high school went on to college. Other per cents 
can bo read similarly from Table XXXXVI. 

By totaling the numbers in Table XXXXVI and comparing this with 
the total in Table XXXXV, it can bo observed that 9^4- 101 seminar 

students went on to college. Fifty-one of the 52 boys who attended 
seminars went on to college when they graduated from high school, and 
i|,6 of bhe i|9 girls v/cnt on to college. This number then, 97, 
represents the group that went on to college and is the group to be 
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followed in answering the question: ’^’Jhat happens to these students 
academically \7hon they go on to college?” 

In Table XXXXVII the colleges and universities attended by the 
seminar participants, who have graduated from high school, are listed 
in alphabetical order# Tho numbers in the last column follo^ving tho 
names of the colleges represents tho number of students that attended 
each specific school* 
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TABLE XXXXVII. COLLEGES ATTEllDED BY SMIN/iR PiJlTI Cl PANTS 



College or Ifciversity 



No* of Seminar Participants 



•Science Math* Soc* St* ^um* Jotal 



State University of New York 
College of Education Albany 



II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 



II 

II 

It 

II 

w 

II 



II 



II 



II 



Buffalo 



Cortland 



Geneseo 



” Harpur College 
” Oneonta 

** Alfred Uaiv* 

[INY, Agr* & Tech* Inst., Cobleskill 

Delhi 

Morri svi lie 



N 

II 



II 

II 



Albany Pharmacy School, Albany, N.Yi 

/unherst College, iunherst. Mass* 

Chicago, Ikiiv. of 

Clarkson College 

Cochran School of Nursing, St* John's 

liosp* 

Cooper Union 
Cornell Ikiiv* 

Furman Univ* 

Hamilton College 
Hartwick College 
Harvard College 
Ithaca 



6 

2 



3 

1 



2 

1 



2 

1 



1 

2 

1 



2 

1 



1 

2 

k 



2 

3 



5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

17 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 
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TABLE xx:avil (cont.) 



College or University 


1 

Science j 


Math* i 


r 

3oc* St* i 


Hum* ' 


Total 


Keuka College 


- 


3 


j 

1 


1 


3 


Louisville, Univ« of 


1 


1 


1 

1 

\ 


1 

1 

1 


1 


Mass* Institute of Technology 


2 ! 

I 


1 

1 


I 

! 


- 


2 


Oregon State College 


1 

1 i 

I 


1 


1 

•• 1 

i 


- 


1 


Pittsburgh, Univ* of 


1 

1 1 


- 


- 


" 1 


1 


Poughkeepsie Community College 
(Vassar Brothers Hosp«, 
Poughkeepsie) 


1 


1 


i 


- 


1 


Pratt Institute 


1 i 

i 


- 


- 


- 


1 


Renselaer Polytechnic Institute 


2 1 

1 


1 


1 

\ 


1 


3 


Rochester, Iftiiv* of 


1 

2 ! 

( 


1 


- 


- 


2 


Rollins College 


1 

i 


1 


- 


- 


1 


Russell Sage College 


1 

i 

1 


- 


1 


- 


1 


St* Lawrence Univ* 


1 

1 


' - 


- 


- 


1 


St* Luke’s Hosp#, Nev/ York City 


- 


- 


- 


1 ’ 


1 


St* Bonaventure Univ* 

•> ^ 


- 


1 


- 


- 


1 


Salem College, Salem, iT# Va* 


- 


1 


- 


- 


1 


Syracuse Univ* 


2 


1 


- 


3 


6 


Tri-State College, Angola, Indiana 


1 


- 


- 


- 


1 


Ikiion College, Schenectady, N*Y* 


1 


1 


- 


- 


1 


U* S* Naval Academy 


1 


- 


- 


- 


1 


Utica College 


1 


- 


- 


2 


2 


Virginia, Univ* of 


1 


- 


- 


- 


1 


Wanakena Ranger School (N*Y*S* 
Ranger School)* Wanakena 


1 


- 


- 


- 


1 


Totals (iiij. Colleges) 


59 


35 

i 


8 


30 


97 



o 
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As might be expected from geographic proximity, the highest 
number of seminar students attending aiiy one college attend State 
University College of Education at Onoonta. Similarly, the second 
highest nmnber of seminar students attending one college, attend 
Hartv/ick College in Oneonta* Syracuse Ihiversity was attended third 
most frequently and Delhi Agricultural and Technical Institute, 

Corhell University and Albany SUCE were tied for fourth* 

Geographically, seminar students attended colleges as far vrest 
as Oregon, as far east as Cambridge, Massachusetts, and as far south 
as Florida* 

The data in Table XXXXVII further indicates the seminars that 
the students attended. For example, four students attending SUCE at 
Oneonta were in the Social Studies Seminar, five were in the Mathematics 
Seminar, four were in the Humanities Seminar eind six were in the Science 
Seminar* Since some students attended more than one seminar, as was 
shovm in Table XXXXIV, the sums of the first four columns in Table 
XXXXVII necessarily are sometimes greater than the total in the fifth 
column* For example, two of the students attending SUCE at Oneonta, 
attended two different seminars* One student attended a Science and 
a Mathematics Seminar, the other attended a Science and a Humanities 
Seminar* Students were counted twice in the seminar columns in Table 
XXXXVII* However, they were only counted once when the totals for the 
colleges wore tabulated* 

Of the I4.6 girls and 5I boys who attended colleges, transcripts were 
received on 1|5 girls and I4.9 boys* The grade point averages were then 
determined whenever possible, for each student. The summary of these 
grade point averages is presented in Table VI* Grade point averages 
could not be determined in several cases for various reasons* For 
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example, in one school some courses wore one semester courses euid 

¥ 

others were two semester courses* In the latter instances, no grades 
were given for the freshmen students as the year was not completed at 
the time the transcript was requested* The partial information, that 
is first semester course grades, was not included in figuring the grade 
point averages presented in Table XXXXVIII since such figures would only 
represent a partial grade point average# The grade point average was 
determined for all students as follows; A» l\. points, per credit hour; 
B-3 points, per credit hours 0 m 2 points, per credit hour; D ■ 1 point 
per credit hour; B or P ■ no points per credit hour* 

XXXXVIII. COLLEGE GRi'iDE POINT AVERilGES OP SMIINiUl STUDEI'ITS 







GRAD 


B P 0 


IN T,- AVERAGES 




Girls 


Boys 


Both Sexes 


lilathematics 


(8)* 


2*58 


(11) 


2*57 


(19) 2.58 


Science 


(8 ) 


2.80 


(13) 


2.^8 


(21) 2.61+ 


Humanities 


(17) 


2*85 


(5 ) 


2.81 


(22) 2.83 


Social Studies 


( 3) 


2.15 


(3 ) 


2.68 


( 6) 2J[)2 


All Seminars 
Combined 


(36) 


2.6o 


(32) 


2.61+ 


(68) 2.62 



♦The number in parentheses represents the number of students involved* 
According to the data presented in Table XXXXVIII, the mean grade 



point average of 8 girls v/ho attended the Mathematics Seminars was ?*58« 
The mean grade point average for 11 boys who attended the Mathematics 
Seminars was 2*57* Other numbers in the table con be read similarly* 
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Of thosG 97 seminar participants who started college, 93 or 
96 per cent were still in attendance# Those four not in attendance 
were not attending for the following reasons; 

One girl got married# Apparently at the time she withdrew 
from college she was in good standing academically, although a 
transcript has not been received to date# 

/mother girl withdrew during her third semester - reason 
unknovrti# Her grade point average at the time of withdrawal was 
2# 12# Transcript read ’*The student is entitled to honorable 
dismissal^'# 

A boy in a Mathematics and Science program was dropped# His 
grade point average was # 75 # The transcript read "Ineligible to 
continue for reasons of Scholarship#" 

A second boy withdrew at the end of one semester# His 
grade point average for the three semesters in attendance was 
2#19* The reason for his v/ithdrawal is unknown# 

The individual grade point averages for those students currently 
attending college are presented in Table XX/IXIX# The scores organized 
according to seminar and are in order from highest to lowest# The 
asterisk next to the score indicates a girls* score# Those scores with 
no asterisks represent boys* score# 



o 
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T.^3LE XX:aiX. INDIVIDUAL GRi*DE POINT AVER^.GES. 



SEMINARS 



Mathematics 


Science 


Humanities 


Social Studies 


3.82 


2.37^ 


3.35 


2.W4- 


3.82 


2.75* 


3.62 


3.23* 


2.35 


3.29* 


2.18 


• 

CD 

# 


2.10* 


2.69* 


3. 18 


2.31 


3.28 


2.16» 


3.65* 


2.1*1 


2.50 


3. 00* 


2.17 


3.25 


2. 12* 


3.61* 


2.27* 


2.19* 


2.93* 


2.09* 


3.22^ 


2.10 


3.61* 


2.20 


1.92 


2.79 


1.69* 


1 3.20^ 


2.00 


3.55 


2.12* 


1.56* 


2.68* 


1.63 


2.95*‘ 


1.82 


3.50* 


2*07 




2.63^ 




2.91^ 

f 


1.77 


3.20* 


1.9l** 




2.56 




2.88 


1.75 


3.07* 


1.92* 




2.5v0 




2.8U 




3.07* 


1.65* 




2.50 




2.60 




2.81* 






2.47 




2.56* 




2.80* 








n a 19 


11 ■ 


21 




CJ 

CM 

it 


n a 6 



♦Girls 



The range of scores for Mathematics Seminar participants was 
from 1.63 to 3.82, for Science participants from 1.75 to 3*35, for 
Humanities participants from 1.65 to 3.82, and for Social Studies 
participants from 1.56 to 3*^« Two mathematics participants, three 
who participated in Science seminars, three who participated in 
Humanities seminars, and tv/o of the participants of the Social Studies 
seminars have grade point averages below a 2.00 point or C average. 

The grade point averages for eight of these ten below average 
students represents their average at the end of the first semester of their 
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freshman year# For one other student it represents the first two 
quarters of her freshman year, and for the remaining student it represents 
the first semester of his freshman year at tv/o different colleges* This 
student took the first semester of his fresiiman year at one college and 
failed all but one subject* Ho took many of those courses over at 
another college and obtained a C average* 

The grade point averages presented in Tables XXXXVIII and XXXXIX 
are the grade point averages of sixty-eight of ninety-seven seminar 
students who have gone on to college* The analysis of the remaining 
twenty-six transcripts, transcripts from which comparable grade point 
averages could not be determined, is presented in Table L* 

In some cases it was easy to judge whether the student was doing 
satisfactory work* For example, some schools gave only *'passcd” or 
”f ailed”* This response could not conveniently be assigned a grade 
point average, but it was easy to determine for Table L whether the 
students work was satisfactory* Another school used the following 
evaluative terms ”above average” and ’'excellent” to describe a student *s 
progress* Four schools used numerical scores* 

In two cases the information given on the transcript was of such a 
nature that an interpretation could not readily bo made* 



TABLE L SUCCESS OP SEMINAR STUDENTS IN CDLIEGE 
~ ^ 



Category 



; Number of 



I Transcript indicates satisfactory work in all areas in 

which on evaluation was available* 


16 


ll Transcript indicates satisfactory v/ork in all but one 

area in which an evaluation was available* 


3 


III Transcript indicates unsatisfactory work in two or more 
areas in which an evaluation was available* 


5 


IV Transcript could not be interpreted to indicate the abovj 


□ * 2 
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Tho data in Table L indicates that sixteen students were doing 
satisfactory work, three students wore doing satisfactory work in all 
but one subject, five students wore doing unsatisfactory vfork in two 
or more areas and that the transcripts of two students were such that 
an objective evaluation of their success or failure could not be made* 

The transcripts v;ere further examined to determine if certain 
related speculative hypotheses such as tho following might be true: 

(1) Students choose electives in tho areas corresponding to the 
seminars that they attended* (2) Students plan to major in areas 
corresponding to the seminars that they attended* (3) Students got 
higher grades in areas corresponding to the seminars that they have 
attended* However, the data, for tho most part, were not sufficient to 
answer the above hypotheses in an objective quantitative manner for 
one reason or another* 

Hypotheses one and two could not be answered because the students 
have only been in college, at tho most, two years and the information 
in tho transcripts included, at the most, one and one half years of 
college* During the first year and one half of college, in many colleges 
all students take relatively the same course work* Furthermore, 
hypothesis one could not be ans\7ered because electives wore generally 
not designated as such on tho transcripts* Another reason hypothesis 
two could not bo answered was the inconsistency in reporting the 
student’s major field and the variance in terminology* That is, some 
schools did not indicate the student’s major area#**in some of those 
schools perhaps the student had not yet decided* In addition, it 
appeared from the transcripts that different colleges used different 
terms to indicate the same course sequency pattern* 
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A beginning was made in organizing the data in preparation for 
testing tho third hypothosos. However, it soon become apparent that 
this could not bo accomplished in time to bo included in this report. 
Furthormoro, since at the most, tho information included in tho brans- 
cript covered only tv;o years at college and in most oases one and one 
half years or loss, it %ms thought advisable to discontinue tho testing 
of this hypotheses until more inclusive data could bo obtained* 

SmiARY AIID CONCLUSIONS 

Tho second major question to bo ansvforcd by the design v/as, 

**What happens to those seminar students academically when they leave 
high school and go on to college?^ 

Of forty-nine girls and fifty-t'*70 boys who have attended tho 
seminars in tho academic years 195Q-59 cuid 1959“60 and hence have 
graduated from high school by Juno I96O, forty- six, or 9^ c®i^t of 
tho girls and 51 » or 98 por cent of tho boys have gone on to college* 
Transcripts for assessing academic success were received on I4.5 
of the I4.6 girls and I4.9 of tho 51 boys* Sixty-eight of these transcripts 
or 72 per cent could bo analyzed for grade point average* Tho moan 
grade point average of mathematics participants was 2*585 of tho science 
participants, 2*64; of the humanities participant s_ 2*03; and of 
social studies participants, 2*)42* Ten of tho seminar participants 
had below a 2*00 average* The grade point average of eight of those 
students represents their average at the end of tho first semester 
of their freshman year only* 

Of those 97 seminar participants who started college, 93» or 
96 per cent were still in attendance* 
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A further analysis of tho remaining transcripts on which a grade 
point avorago could not bo doterminod indicated that sixteen wore 
doing satisfactory work in all subjects, throe were doing satisfactory 
work in all but one subject, and five v/oro doing unsatisfactory work 
in two or more subjects# Tho transcripts on two students could not 
bo intorprotod to indicate success or lack of success vdthout further 
information# 

Fifty-eight of sixty-eight seminar students or 62 per cent of 
those on which grade point averages could bo determined are known 
to have grade point averages above 2 #00 in college# Of the remaining 

•f 

26 f sixteen or 62 per cent are known to bo doing satisfactory work in 
all areas in which an evaluation vms available. 
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APPENDIX A 



SEQUENTIAL TESTS OP EDUCATIONAL PBDGRBSS 



.Social Studies Test Booklets, Pom 2k 
.Mathomatics Test Booklets, Pom 2A 
.Science Test Booklets, Pom 2A 

.Answer Sheets (Appropriate for any of the above tests) 
Directions for Administering and Scoring 



Directions 

1* Please administer the following three tests to all Jtsdors and 
seniors in the high school who have not taken the test as part 
of their admittance to the Able and Ambitious Seminar Program* 

2* Use the answer sheets provided so that the test booklets may 
be reused* 

3* Make out a separate class roster for dioiiors and seniors* The 
scores will be put on this roster and it will be returned to you* 

4* Please put an asterisk next to all boys on the roster* (U^n 
occasion it is difficult to distinguish sex by the name only*) 

5* Betum all materials immediately to; Dr* Beuben R* Busch 

Able and Ambitious Seminar 
Program 

State University College 
of Education 
Oneonta, New Yoric 



According to our records 

the number of juniors in your school 
•f If If seniors 
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To: Area School itopzesentatlves 

From; Beuben R* Rusch 

Ri: Bscent STEP Test Participants 



Enclosed is a roster of the junior and senior students 
from 3 TOur school who recently took the STEP Tests* 

We have added the converted scores to your roster and 
have made a copy of the roster and the scores for our use* 

This information and its analysis will be kept confidential and 
when appearing in reports will bo coded* However^ you might 
find uses for the results for students in your school. Thus» 
each school is being sent the results for that school only* We 
hope that this infoiraation is arriving in time to be of some 
value to you. 

Enclosed also is a copy of three tables for changing 
the converted scores in mathematics, science, and social studies 
into a percentile band. You may find percentiles of considerable 
help for certain uses that you may wish to make of these results* 
Further information concerning the meanings of these scores may 
be gleaned from the Manuals for Interpreting Scores which you 
can get by writing the Cooperative Test Division, Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. We 
have only one copy of these manuals and do not have funds to 
provide copies for the schools* 
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APPENDIX C 



Name 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIHI.S ONLY 

Date 



la3t 



first Initial 



High School . - - - - 

Grade in high *jch'"ol (chock one) fj Junior [J Senior 

Do you plan to go to college? (check one) /,/ yes no 

Name the most popular boy in your high school. 

Name the most popiG.ar girl in your liigh school. _ , . . , . — 

If you liad your choice, how would you most like . to' be remembered in achobl?' 

(Numi^er in order cf preference, 1 for first choice, 2 fcr second 
^oice, 3 for third choice) 



as most popular 

as a leader in extra-curricular activities 
as a brilliant student 

Name the best athlete in your school, the best student, and the girl most 
popular with the boys. 

Beat student 

Best athlete . . . . 

Girl most popular idih the boys 

Who are the members of the leading crowd in your high school? (please list) 

What does it take to get to be a member of the leading crowd? 



What are your favorite leisure time activities? 

Do your parents try to encourage you to do better in your school work? (check 

i-i r-i 

LJ f / ra 

Do your parents want you to go to college? (check one) 

L7 yes Z7 no /7 I don»t know 

**Maxy was doing well in science class because she had a hobby of collecting 
and identifying insects. One day her science instructor asked Mary if she 
would act as the assistant in the class. Maxy didn*t know whether this was 
an honor to be proud of or whether she would be the • teacher* s pet.*** How 
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APPENDIX C (CONTINUED) 



Page 2 

would you feel ---that it would be something to be proud of or wouldn^t dt 

matter? - . . 

something to- be proud of / / , • 

something I wouldn’t care for / / 

I’d hi'.ve mixed feelir.gs 

Now suppose you decided to agree to be the assistant in science. What would . 

your friends tidnl; wlion they found out about It? .. , 

They wou3.d envy me and look up to me. £J 
.They would kid me about it, but would still envy me. /*/ 

They wo’.ild look down on m3, f j 

They wouldn’t care one way or the otner. / / 

Jane’s hobby was sewing. She sewed many of her own slothes and won prises at 

the county fai.r. Because of this her Home Economics teacher singled her out- • 

as her special assistant. Jane didn’t know what to do since she had not use 

for girls who hung around the teacher.' If you were in Jane’s place, Kdiat 

would you do? 

I would agree to be an assislant.’ Ci! 

I wouldn’t agree to be an assistant. 

I am not. sure. /^/ 

If you did become the assistant in the homo economics class, would your friends 

look up to you for it or wsuld they look down on you? 

They would envy me and look up to me. ['] 

They would kid me about it, but would still envy mo. £Z! 

They would look down on mo . / */ 

They wouldn’t care one way or the other. 



Is your school work interesting? (check appropriate tem) 



_ „ J 




. L 


/ 


/ 


Always 


Usually 


Sometimes 


Seldom 


Never 



NOTE: This questionnaire was presented to the students on 8^* X 13 paper, 
thus allowing room for the answers after each question. 
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APPENDH D 

QUESTIONHAIRB FOR HIGH SCHOOL BOYS ONLY 

Date 



N«ne 



last 



first initial 



Hi^ School - , 

Grade in hi^ school (check one) [J Junior Senior 

Do you plan to go to college? (check one) yes £7 

NsEie the most popular girl in your high school* - -- ■ 

Name the most popular boy in your hi^ school* - - - . . - - 

If you lad yow dtaolae# liow . 70 m test like to be mmaibered in seh^? 
(Nundaer in orler of 4 pvefe;.ence» 1 fbr first <Jhoioe, Z. for s ae o n d 
ohoiosy 3 for third choice) 

a s most popular 
a s an athletic star 
a s a brilliant student 

Name the best athlete in your school, the best student, and the boy most 
popular with the girls* 

Best student - - ■ -- — 

Best athlete - - - 

Boy most popular with the girls - - - - - ■ 

Who are the members of the leading crowd in your high school? (please list) 

What does it take to get to be a member of the leading croal? 

What are your favorite leisure time activities? 

Do your parents try to encourage you to do better in your school work? (check 
one) ^ 

/7 y®» /!7 no 

Do your parents want you to go to college? (cheek one) 

yea £7 no £7 ^ 

**Bill was doing well in science class because he had a hobby of collecting 
and Identifying insects. One day his science instructor asked 'dill if he 
would act as the assistant in the class. Bill didn*t know whether this was 
an honor to be proud of, or whether he would be the «teacher»s pet* *" How 
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APPENDIX D (COMTIHUED ) 
Pago 2 



woiild you feel - that it vfould be something to be proud of* or wouldn^t it 
matter? 



Now suppose you decided to agree to be the assistant in science* What would 
your friends tnlnk when they found out about it? 



*^om had always like to fool around with wood and built things and was very 
good at it* Once he built a boat* Because of this, the shop teacher singled 
him out to act as his special assistant* Tom dldn*t know what to do» since 
he had not use for boys who hung around the teacher*” If you were in Tom*s 
place , what would you do? 



If you did become the assistant in the shop class » would your friends look up 
to you for it, or would they look down on you? 



something to be proud of £7 
something I wouldnH care for £j 
I»d have mixed feelings /7 



They would envy me and look up to me* o „ 

They would kid me about it, but would still envy me* 

They woiild look down on me * D 

They "./ouMa*t care one \nsy or the other* {J 



I would agree to bo an assistant* FI 
I wouldn*t agree to be an assistant* // 
I am not sure* /T/ 



They would envy me and look up to me* IFJ 

They would kid me about it, bu^ would still envy me* [Z! 

They would look down on me* fZJ 

They woxildn*t care one way or the other* lj 



Is your school work interesting? (check appropzlate term) 



L 

Always 



Usually 



/ 



Sometimes 



L 



Soldo: 



/ 




NOTE: This questionnaire was presented to the students on 8^ X 13 paper, 

m 

thus allowing room for the answers after each question* 
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January 3, 1961 



To: Area School Bepresentatives 

From: P^uben R. Rusch 

Re: Questionnaire for Juniors and Seniors 



Encloc^ed are two questionnaires that are intended for all J-jniors 
and seniors in your high school. There is one questionnaire intended for 
junior and senior girls and a second questionnaire for junior and senior boyti- 
We would like to have the results of the questionnaire returried to us by 
January 19, if possible, and definitely before February 1. 

As you know from our previous discussions, one of the questions to 
be answered is: 'Mhy don^t some able students attend the seminars?** We now 

know from the STEP tests administered in the fall that there are some equally 
able students who are not presently attending the seminars. James S. Coleman 
has hypothesized and demonstrated that answers to these questions can be 
found in analyzing adolescent values. This questionnaire is partly designed 
to follow his hypotheses, findings, and model. Later, we believe, it will be 
best to ask the able, nonparticipating students this question in a more direct 
manner. 



V/e have the list of juniors and seniors that you gave us when the 
STEP tests were administered in your school. If this list has been changed, 
would you please notify us of the changes when you return the results of 
this questionnaire. 

Most of the items on this questionnaire will probably not lead to 
questions that demand an explanation. In some cases sophomores and perhaps 
even freshmen may be considered by these juniors and seniors to be the leaders. 
We do not anticipate that this vjill confound our tabulation of the results 
however. 



You may wish to administer the questionnaires separately to the 
boys and girls. Please use whatever procedure will give valid results and 
be convenient for you. Naturally we hope that jrou will create the best 
possible atmosphere. 
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APPENDIX P 



PLANS FOR COLLEGE: SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE BSTl'/EEN TWO PER CENTS 



POPULATION 


AND PERCENT 




t 


— 
Seminar Boys and Girls* 

I 


92.2 

1 


High Scoring Non-Seminar 
Boys and Girls 


79a 


7.80 


tSeminar Boys and Girls 


98.2 


All Other Boys and Girls 


50.0 


26.05 


Seminar Girls 


96.9 


Seminar Boys 


100.0 


l.Mf 


Seminar Girls 


96.9 


High Scoring Non-Seminar 
Girls 


82.4 


3.72 


Seminar Girls 


96.9 


All Other Girls 


56.1 


13.^5 


Seminar Boys 


100.0 


High Scoring Non-Seminar 
Boys 


77.2 


8.35 


Seminar Boys 


100.0 


All Other Boys 


41.5 


22.41 



APPENDIX G 



MOST POPULAR BOY IN HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS* OPINIONS) 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE BETI/\[SEN TV/O PER, CENTS 



CHOICES 


POPOIATIOH AND PER CENT 


t 


Choosing 
Seminar , 

Boys 


Seminar Girls 

Seminar Girls 

High Scoring Non 
Semiinar Girls 


20»9 

20.9 

16.7 


High Scoring Non 
Seminar Girls 

All Other Girls 

All Other Girls 


16.7 

12.7 
12.7 


.66 

2.22 

1.11 


Choosing 


Seminar Girls 


. 

53.2 


High Scoring Nor 


5^.7 


»26 


High Scoring 






Seminar Girls 






Non Seminar 












Boys 


Seminar Girls 


53.2 


All Other Girls 


46.8 


• 

00 

00 


Choosing 


Seminar Girls 


25.8 


All Other Girls 


40.4 


2.30 


All Other 












Boys 


High Scoring Non 


28,»f 


All other Girls 


40.4 


2.61 




Seminar Girls 
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MOST POPULAR BOY IN HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS'- OPINIONS) 

CHI SQUARE TEST 



CHOICES 



POPULATION 

1 


SEMINAR 

STUDENTS 


HIGH 

SCORING 

NON-SEMINAR 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


i 

i 


1 

1 (7.:.) 


33 

(23 .2) 


9'. 

(15.7) 


he 


High Scoring 

Non-Saaitior 1 

- - - i 


38 

1 (38.2) 

i 


139 

(125,1) 


71 

(84.7) 


248 


All Other 


k6 

(42.7) 


116 

(139.7) 


115 

(94.6) ■ 


277 


Total 


88 


288 ' 


195 


571 



X2 = 20.79 
d,f=:4 

Sign .01 level 
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MOST POPUUR BOY IN HIGH SCHOOL (BOYS* OPINIONS) 
SIGNIFICANT DIPF3R.5NCE BCT7B3N TWO PER CENTS 






CHOICES i 


POPULATION 


AND PER CENTS 




t 


! 

Choosing 

Seminar 

Boys 


Seminar Boys 


8.6 


High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Boys 


15.3 


1.25 




Seminar Boys 


8.6 


All Other Boys 


16.6 


1.67 


Choosing 
High Scoring 
Non Seminar 


Seminar Boys 


71.7 


High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Boys 


56.0 


2.16 


Boys 


Seminar Boys 


71.7 


All Other Boys 


41.8 


4.11 




High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 


56.0 


All Other Boys 


41.8 


3.18 




Boys 








Choosing 
All Other 
Boys 


Seminar Boys 


19.5 


High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Boys 


28.6 


1*30 




Seminar Boys 


19.5 


All Other Boys 


41.5 


3.33 




High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 


28 »6 


A13 Other Boys 


41.5 


3-.17 




Boys 
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MOST POPUUR BOY IN HIGH SCHOOL (BOYS' OPINIONS) 

CHI SQUARE TEST 





CHOICES 




POPUUTION 


SEMINAR 

STUDENTS 


HIGH SCORING 
NON-SEMINAR 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


Sominar 


13 

(8.9) 


33 

(30.5) 


16 

(22.6) 


62 


High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 


23 „ 
(19.8) 


(67.4) 


39 

(49.8) 


137 


All Other 


54 

(61.3) 


199 

(209.1) 


172 

(154.6) 


425 


Total 


90 


[■ 

307 

.. — — — 


227 


624 



x2=11,26 

d.f=4 

sign levels ,05 
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MOST POPULAR GIRL IN HIGH SCHOOL (BOYs* OPINIONS) 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TWO PER CENTS 



CHOICES 


POPU 


LATION AND PER CENTS 




t 


Choosing 

Seminar 


Seminar Boys 


1^.2 


High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Boys 


15.3 


.17 


Girls 












Seminar Boys 


llf.2 


All Other Boys 


15.7 


.34^ 




High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 
Boys 


15.3 


All Other Boys 


15.7 


.30 


Choosing 
High Scoring 


Seminar Boys 


33.3 


High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Boys 


38.7 


.75 


Hon-Seminar 










Girls 


Seminar Boys 


33.3 


All Other Boys 


26.4 


.91 




High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 
Boys 


38.7 


All Other Boys 


26.4 


1.63 


Choosing All 
Other Girls 


Seminar Boys 


52.3 


High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Boys 


45.9 


.71 




Seminar Boys 


52.3 


All Other Boys 


57.8 


.73 




High Sc or inf' 
Non-Seminar 
Boys 


»f5.9 


All Other Boys 


57.8 


2.67 
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MOST POPULAR GIRL IN HIGH SCHOOL (BOYS' OPINIONS) 

CHI SQUARE TEST 



1 


CHOICES 




POPUUTION 


swjim 

SLID®TTS 


HIGH SCORING 
NON-SEMINAR 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


Seminar 


6 


14 


22 


k2 




(6.5) 


(13.4) 


(22.1) 




High Scoring 


34 


86 


102 


222 


Non-Seminar 


G4.3) 


(71.0) 


(116.7) 




All Others 


44 


74 


162 


280 




(43.2) 


(89.6) 


a47.2) 




Total 


84 


174 


286 


5^4 



x2=9.34 

d.f=4 

sign levels. 06 
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MOST POPULAR GIRL IN HIGH SGHOOL (GIRLS' OPINIONS) 
SIGNIFICANT DIPF3RENCE BliT-JEEN TWO PER CENTS 



CHOICES 


POPULATION AND PER CENTS 


t 


Choosing 


Seminar Girls 


20.3 


High Scoring Non- 


8.8 


2.10 


Seminar 






Seminar Girls 






Girls 


Seminar Girls 


20.3 


All Other Girls 


16.1 


.73 




High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 


8.0 


All Other Girls 


16.1 


2.56 




Girls 










Choosing 


Seminar Girls 


20.3 


High Scoring Non- 






High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 






Seminar Girls 


37.5 


2.73 

1.75 


Girls 


Seminar Girls 


20.3 


All Other Girls 


30.0 




High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 


37.5 


All Other Girls 


30.0 


1.70 




Girls 










Choosing 


Seminar Girls 


59,3 


High Scoring Non- 


54.4 


.65 


All Other 






Seminar Girls 






Girls 


Seminar Girls 


59,3 


All Other Girls 


53.7 


.74 




High Scoring 
Non- Seminar 


54.4 


All Other Girls 


53.7 


.20 


a 

_ J 


Girls 


. 
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MOST POPULAR GIRL IN HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS' OPINIONS) 

CHI SQUARE TEST 







CHOICES 


« -t 




POPUUTION 


SEMINAR 

STUDENTS 


HIGH SCORING 
NON-SEMINAR 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


Seminar 


12 

6.® 


12 

0.8.2 ) 


(32.1 ) 


59 


High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 


11 

(20.2) 


51 

(lH.8) 


74 

(74.0) 


136 


All Other 


71 

(65.1) 


132 

(135.0) 


236 

(238.9) 


439 


Total 


94 


195 


31+5 


63^ 



x2=10.38 

d.f=>+ 

sign level=,05 
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HOW HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS V/OULD MOST LIKE TO BE REMEMBERED 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFER'iil’CE BETOGEN T'.JO PER CENTS 



CHOICES 


POPUUTION AND PER CENTS 




t 


Most Popular 


Seminar Girls 


31^.8 


High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Girls 


28,6 


.86 




Seminar Girls 




All Other Girls 


27*1 


1.31 




High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 
Girls 


28.6 


All Other Girls 


27.1 


.33 


Leader in 

Extra- 

Curricular 


Seminar Girls 


19.6 


High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Girls 


22.6 


.49 


Activities 


Seminar Girls 
High Scoring 


19.6 


All Other Girls 


30.7 


2.12 


1 


’ Non-Seminar 
Girls 


22.7 


All Other Girls 


30.7 


2.05 


T 

Brilliant | Seminar Girls 

Student j 

1 


45.4 


High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Girls 


48.5 


.40 


! 

! Seminar Girls 


45.4 


All Other Girls 


42.1 


•47 




High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 
Girls 


48.5 


All Other Girls 


42.1 


1.33 
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HOVJ HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS WOULD MOST LIKE TO BE REMEMBERED 

(FIRST CHOICES) 

CHI SQUARE TEST 





1 

CHOICES ! 

! 

1 


POPULATION 


MOST 

POPULiiR 


LEADER IN 
EXIB/j 

CURRICULAR 

JICTIVITIES 


BRILLIANT 

STUDENT 


TOTAL 


Seminar 

Students 


lA 

(18 A) 


IB 

13 

(19.0) 


1C 

30 

(28.6) 


66 


High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 
Students 


2A 

39 

(38.0) 


2B 

31 

(39.1) 


2C 

66 

(59.0) 


136 


Other 

Students 


3A 

196 

(201.6) 


3B 

222 

(207.9) 


3C 

305 

(313.*+) 


723 


Totals 


258 


266 


401 


925 



x2=7.04 

d.f=4 

sign level ,10 



APPENDIX Q 



HOW HIGH SCHOOL BOYS WOULD MOST LIKE TO 3E REMEMB'i’UED : 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE BETl/SEIT TWO PER CENTS 



CHOICE 


POPULATION AND PER CENTS 




t 


Most 


Seminar Boys 


1 

1 

27.6! 

1 


r 

1 

k 

High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Boys 


28.6 


.14 


Popular 












Seminar Boys 


27.6 


All Other Boys 


30.4 


.68 




High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 
Boys 


28.6 


All Other Boys 


30.4 


•74 




Seminar Boys 


10.6 


High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Boys 


25.0 


2.59 


Athletic 










Star 


Seminar Boys 


10.6 


All Other Boys 


29.6 


3.88 


High Scoring i 
Non-Seminar 
Boys 


25.0 


All Other Boys 


29.6 


1.51 




Seminar Boys 


61.7 


High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Boys 


46.3 


2.05 


Brilliant 










Student 


Seminar Boys 


61.7 


All Other Boys 


39.9 


7.33 








High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 
Boys 


•+6.3 


All Other Boys 


39.9 


1.62 



APPENDIX R 



HOW HIGH SCHOOL BOYS WOULD MOST LIKE TO BE REMEMBERED 

(FIRST CHOICE) 

CHI SQUARE TEST 







CHOICES 




POPULATION 


MOST 

POPULAR 


ATHLETIC 

STAR 


1 BRILLIANT 
1 STUDENT 


TOTAL 


Seminar 

Students 


13 

(llf.O) 


5 

(12.9) 


1 

1 

1 29 

(20.1) 


^7 


High Scoring 

Non-Seminar 

Students 


— ■ ■■ ■ ^ 
71 

(73,9) 


62 

(68*1) 


115 

(106.0) 


248 


All Other 
Boys 


197 

(193.1) 


192 

(178.0) 


259 

(276.9) 


648 


Total 


281 


F 

259 


403 


943 



x2=12.61 

d.f=l+ 

sign level ^,02 



APPENDIX S 



BEST STUDENT IN SCHOOLS 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE BETVJEEN TWO PER CENTS 



CHOICES 


POPULATION AND PER CENTS 


t 






75 


High Scoring Non- 


58.2 


3.40 




Students 




Seminar Students 






Seminar 

Students 


Seminar 


75 


All Other . 


51.5 


4.89 




Students 




Students 

1 


1 




High Scoring 


Seminar 


20 


High Scoring Non- 


3^.1 


2.98 


Students 




Seminar Students 






Non-Seminar 


Seminar 


20 


"• "-All .Other 


36.9 


2.86 


Students 


Students 




Students 






All 


Seminar 


5.0 


High Scoring Non- 


7.5 


. 1.11 




Students 




Seminar Students 






Other 


1 

Seminar 


5.0 


All Other 




2.40 


Students 


Students 


Students 








High 










Mutual 


Scoring 








8.08 




Non- 


58.2 


Seminar Students 


20.0 


Group 


Seminar 

Students 











APPENDIX T 



BEST STUDENT IN SCHOOL 
CHI SQUARE STATISTIC 





CHOICES 




POPULATION 


SEMINAR 

STUDENTS 


HIGH SGORIMG 
NON-SMINAR 
STUDENTS 


OTHER 

STUDENTS 


TOTAL 


Seminar 


75 


20 


5 


100 


Students 


55.5 


34.8 


9.8 




High Scoring 


230 


135 


30 


395 


Non-Seminar 


219.1 


137.3 


38.6 




Students 










All Other 


399 


286 


89 


774 


Students 


429.^ 


269.0 


75.6 




Total 


704 


441 


124 


1269 



x2=23.59 

d.f=i+ 

sign level .Cl 



o 



APPENDIX 0 



BEST ATHLETE IN SCHOOL 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TWO PER CENTS 



CHOICE 


POPULATION AND PER CENTS 


t 


t 

1 


Seminar 


22.0 


High Scoring Non- 


17.7 


.87 


Seminar 


Students 




Seminar Students 






Students 


Seminar 


22.0 


All Other 


14.4 


1.82 




Students 




Students 








High Scoring 


17.7 


All Other 


l4.4 


1.63 




Non*»Seminar 




Students 








Students 










High Scoring 


Seminar 


32.0 


High Scoring Non- 


37.8 


1.13 


Students 




Seminar Students 






Non-Seminar 


Seminar 


32.0 


All Other 


31.0 


.20 


Students 


Studnets 


Students 








High Scoring 


37.8 


All Other 


31.0 


2.24 




Non-Seminar 




Students 








Students 












, • 












Seminar 


46.0 


High Scoring Non- 


44.3 


.41 




Students 




Seminar Students 






All 


Seminar 


46.0 


All Other 


54.5 


1.48 


Other 


Students 




Students 






Students 


High Scoring 


44.3 


All Other 


54.5 


3.07 


Non-Seminar 




Students 








Students 


1 









APPEaiDK V 



BEST ATHLETE IN SCHOOL 
CHI SQUAEE STATISTIC 





CHOICES 






POPULATION 


SB-IINAR 

S'lUDSNT 


HIGH SCORING 
NON-SEMINAR 
STTTnmT 


OTHER 

STUDENTS 


TOTAL 


Seminar 

Studonts 


22 

(16.1) 


32 

(33.2) 


46 

(50.6) 


100 


High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 
Students 


(57 a) 


134 

(117.7) 


157 

(179.2) 


354 


All Other 
Students 


(lio!?) 


213 

(228.1) 


374 

(374.2) 


686 


Total 


184 


379 


577 


1140 



x2=13.99 

d.f='+ 

sign level < .01 



APPENDIX W 



BOY MOST POPULAR WITH THE' GIRLS 
SIGHIPICAIIT DIFFERENCE BEWEEN TWO PER CENTS 



CHOICE 


POPULATION AND PER CENTS 


1 


t 




Seminar 

Students 


16.8 


High Scoring Non- 
Sominar Students 


12.0 


1.1*+ 


S^lnar 

Students 


Seminar 

Students 


16.8 


All Other 
Students 


11*6 


1.19 


High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 
Students 


12.0 


All Other 
Students 


11.6 


•19 




Seminar 

Students 


38.2 


High Scoring Non- 
Seminar St7idents 


40.7 


.53 


High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 


Seminar 

Students 


38.2 


All Other 
Students 


28.3 


1.85 

' 


Students 


High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 
Students 


40.7 


i.11 Other 
Students 


28,3 


4,06 




Seminar 

Students 


44.9 


High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Students 


47.1 


.34 


All 

Other 


Seminar 

Students 


44.9 


"All Other 
Students 


60.0 


3.94 


Students 


High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 
Students 


47.1 


All Other 
Students 


60.0 


2.63 



APPENDIX X 



BOX MOST POPULAR WITH THE GIRLS 
CHI SQUARE STATISTIC 





CHOICES 




POPULATION 


SEMINAR 

STUDENTS 


HIGH SCORING 
NON-SEMINAR 
STUDENTS 


OTHER 

STUDENTS 


TOTAL 


Seminar 

Students 


15 

(10.9) 


34 

(29.6) 


40 

(48.6) 


89 


High Scoring 
Non- Seminar 
Students 


43 

(43.4) 


145 

(118.2) 


168 

(194.3) 


365 


All Other 
Students 


75 

(78.7) 


183 

(214.2) 


387 

(352.1) 


645 


fbtal 


133 


362 


595 


1090 



x2=21.52 

sign level <,01 



( 

APPENDIX Y 

PARENTS' ATTITUDES TW^AHD SCHOOL WORK 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TWO PER CENTS 



PQPJJIATION a: 


pm PER CENTS 




t 


Seminar Students 


90.2 


High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Students 


91.8 


.64 


Seminar Students 


90.2 


Other Students 


93*2 


H 

CO 

. 


High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Students 


91.8 


Other Students 


93.2 


•63 



APPENDIX Z 



PARENTS* ATTITUDES TOWARD COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WO PER CENTS 



POPULATION AND PER CENTS 




t 


Seminar Students 


100 




High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Students 


95.3 


5.00 


Seminar Students 


100 




Other Students 


88.9 


10,49 


High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Students 


95.3 




Other Students , 


88,9 


4,29 



APPENDIX AA 



ATTITUDES TOWARD BEING A SCIENCE ASSISTANT 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE BETV/EEN Tl'TO PER CENTS 



CFOIGE 


populat; 


IONS AND PER CENTS 




i9 




Seminar Boys 


61.7 


High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Boys 


53.7 


1.04 


Proud 


Seminar Boys 


61,7 


Other Boys 


49.7 


1.59 




Hi"h Scoring Non- 
Seminar Boys 


; 53.7 


Other Boys 


49.7 


.99 




Seminar Girls 


56.0 


High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Girls 


62.9 


.97 


Pr6ud 


Seminar Girls 


56.0 


Other Girls 


54.5 


.31 




High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Girls 


62.9 


Other Girls 


54.5 


2.05 




Seminar Students 
(Boys and Girls) 


58.4 


High Scoring Non- 
Sbminar Students 


57.2 


.19 


Proud 


Seminar Students 
(Boys and Gir?s) 


58.4 


Other Students 


52.5 


1,20 




High Scoring Non- 
Seminar Students 


57.2 


Other Students 


52.5 


1.70 



APPENDIX BB 



ATTITUDES TOVJAKD BEING A SCIENCE ASSISTANT (BOXS) 





CHOICES 




POPULATICN 


PROUD 


WOULDN’T 

CARE 

FOR 


MIXED 

FEELINGS 


TOTAL 


Seminar Boys 


29 

(21+.5) 


2 

(5.9) 


16 

(16.6) 


47 


High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 
Boys 


1 

(139.8) 


28 

(33.‘f-) 


96 

(94.7) 


268 


All Other 
Boys 


17^ 

(182.6) 


. 53 
(43.7) 


123 

(123.7) 


350 


Total 


3W7 


83 


235 


665 



x2=6.83 

sign level .10 



APPENDIX CC 



ATTITUDiSS TOWARD BEING A SCIENCE ASSISTANT (GIRLS) 

CHI SQ0ARE TEST 





CHOICES 




POPUIATION 


PROUD 


WOULDN * T 
CARE 
FOR 


' MIXED 
FHEI.1NGS 


TOTAL 


Seminar Girls 


37 

(37.3) 


(5.3) 


28 

(16.1) 


66 


High Scoring 
Non«Semlnar 
Girls 


1 ^1 r -T T 1 T1 ^ „ 

102 

(91.6) 


8 

(13.0) 


52 

(57.3) 


162 


All Other 
Girls 


(285.0) 


50 

(40.6) 


179 

(178.3) 


504 


Total 


4l4 


59 


259 


732 



x 2=18 .41 
d.f=4 

sign level ,01 






APPENDIX DD 

OTHER PUPIL ATTITUDES TOVJARD A SCIENCE ASSISTANT (BOYS) 

CHI SQUARE TEST 





CHOICES 

1 




POPULATION 


LOOK 

UP 


KID 
BUT • 
ENVy 


LOOK 

DOWN 


IMMATERIAL 


; TOTAL 


Seminar Boys 


5 

(1.7) 


27 ; 

(25.2) 


(1.8) 


13 

(17.3) 


46 


High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 
Boys 


12 

(9.8) 




12 

(10.6) 


86 

(99.7) 


265 


J^ll Other 
Boys 


7 . 
(12.5) 


17»f 

(185.9) 


13 

(13.6) 


146 

(128.0) 


^40 


Total 


24 

1 


356 

i r ■ 


26 


245 


651 



x2=16.95 

d.f=4 

sign level *01 



APPENDIX EE 



OTHER PUPIL ATjtTUDES TOWARD A SCIENCE ASSISTANT (GIRLS) 

CHI SQUARE TEST 





CHOICES 




POPUUTION 


LOOK 

UP 


I 

BUT 

ENVY 


LOOK 

DOW 


IMMATERIAL 


TOTAL 


Seminar Girls 


2 

(2.8) 


4? 

(36.0) 


oI’r) 


18 

(24.0) 


66 


High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 
Girls 


? 

(6.8) 


103 

(87.8) 


6 

(7.7) 


47 

(58.1) 


161 


All Other 
Girls 


24 

(21.3) 


249 

(273.2) 


28T 

(24.1) 


o • 

O CVJ 

cvjco 
1 — ! 


501 


Total 


31 


397 


35 


265 


728 



x 2=16 .09 
sign level ,01 



APPENDIX PF 



ATTITDDES TOWASD BEING AN IHDtISTRIAt ARTS CUSS ASSISTANT 

CHI SQUARE TEST 



1 


CHOICES 






POPUUTION 


AGREE 


WOULDN » T 
^ AGREE 


NOT 

SURE 


TOTAL 


Seminar Boys 


13 

(lif.3) 


; 

10 

(10.1) 


23 , 
(21.6) 


h6 


High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 
Boys 


80 

(82.8) 


69 

(58.7) 


118 

(125.^) 


276 


All Other 
Boys 


113 

(108.9) 


67 

(77.3) 


171 

(161+.9) 


351 


Total 


206 


l>+6 


312 




664 



x2=1(-.27 

d.f=4 
sign level 



.10 



APPENDIX 06 



ATTITUDES TCWARD BEINO A SEWING CLASS ASSISTANT 

CHI SQUARE TEST 



^ It * 





[ 


CHOICES 






POPULATION 


1 AGREE 


1 WOULDN'T 
AGREE 


NOT 

SURE 


TOTAL 


Seminar Girls 


23 

(22.1) 


13 

(10.2) 


30 

(33.6) 


66 


High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 
Girls 


58 

(53.7) 


24 

(24.8) 


78 

(81.5) 


160 


All Other 
Girls 


. 163 
(168.2) 


76 

(77.9) 


263 

(255.8) 


502 


Total 


24^ 


113 


371 


728 



X2=2.11 

d.f=4 

sign level .10 



APPENDIX 



HH 



OTHER PUPILS ATTITUDES TOWARD A SEWING CLASS ASSISTANT 

CHI SQUARE TEST 





CHOICES 




POPULATION 


LOOK 

UP 


i KID : 

1 BUT 

ENV!f 


oo 


IMMATERIAL 


TOTAL 


Seminar Girls 


5 

(6.2) 


29 

(27.6) 


, 7 
(5.6) 


, 25 
(26.6) 


66 


High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 
Girls 


9 


, 77 
(65.6) 


10 

(13 .If) 


61 

(63.4) 


157 


All Other 
Girls 




, 193 
(205.9) 


(42.0) 


^ 203 
(199.0) 


493 


Total 


67 


299 


61 

p" 


289 


716 



x2=7.91 

d.f=4 

sign level ,05 



APPENDIX II 



OTHER PUPIL ATTITUDES TOV/ABD AN INDUSTRIAL ARTS CUSS ASSISTANT 

CHI SQUARE TEST 





CHOICES 




POPUUTIOW 


Tw? — ; 

LOOK 

UP 


KID 

BUT 

ENVY 


LOOK 

DOWN 


IMMATERIAL 


TOTAL 


Seminar soys 


4 

(2.1) 


21 

(19.1) 


5 

(4.6) 


16 

(20.2) 


46 


High Scoring 
Non- Seminar 
Boys 


13 

(12.2) 


120 

(110.9) 


(26^8) 


111 

(117.0) 


267 


All Other 
Boys 


13 

(15.7) 


132 

(142.9) 


(3^?6) 


161 

(150.8) 


344 


Total 


30 


273 


66 


288 


657 



x2=6.77 

d.f as- 
sign level .10 



APPENDIX JJ 



IS YOUR SCHOOL WORK INTERESTING 
CHI SQUARE TEST 



POPULATION 


RATING SCAT.E RHSPONSER 


TOTALS 


AB''JAYS 


USUALLY 


SOME- 

_TTMSS 


SELDOM 


NEVER 


Seminar 

Students 


la 

8 

(4,0) 


lb 

75 

(66.2) 


Ic 

28 

(36.7) 


Id 

1 

(3^9)> 


le 

0 

(l.>2) 


1X2 


High Scoring 
Non-Seminar 
Students 


2a 

22 


2b 

264 

(253.1) 


2c 

124 

(140.1) 


2d 

16 

(14.8) 


2e 

(4.6) 


428 


All Other 
Students 


3a 

20 

(30,6) 


3 ** , 

483 

(502.7) 


3c 

, 303 
(278.2) 


3d 

31 . 

(29.3) 


30 

13 

(9.2) 


850 


Total 


50 


822 


455 


48 


15 


1390 (T) 



x2=25.63 

d.f=»t 

sign level ,01 



APPENDIX KK 



Name High School 

Class in High School (check one): Junior / / Sox: Male / / 

Senior CJ Female CD 

!• Do you know that certain students from your high school attend classes at 
Oneonta State University College of Education on Saturday mornings? 

Yea £J No £7 

2m If you know of these classes, about how long have you known about them? 

3« Have you ever been asked by your teachers, guidance counselors, or principal 
if you would like to attend these classes? 

Yes /T7 No [ZJ 

Urn If you were asked by one of these people, would you attend the Saturday 

I 

morning classes? 

Yes / / No / / I don^t know / / 

5* Give the reason for your answer in Question 4* In other words, answer **Wh 3 ^ 
to Question 4« 



O30e30a 



APPENDIX LL 



Tos Duidanoe Covinselors 
Froms Qpuben Ruslsh 

Adcopding to oui* records the following students from your hl^ school 
are not in any eeminar. However, on the STEP, in either mathematAce„ eocijal 
studies, or science, they scored as high as or higher than the lowest score of 
a person currently in one of these three seminars. Would you please explain 
why you believe they are not in the seminars . Use this page an d the space pro- 
vided if convenient. 

In addition, would you please have each of these students fill out one 
of the accompanying questionnaires. Please return them to me with your comments* 
We would like to have these returned by March 29, if possible. 



John Doe 



APPENDIX MM 



TEST OP INDEPENDE2ICE APPLIED TO THE HTPOTHESES 
THAT THE RESPONSES ARE INDEPENDENT OF GRADE IN HIGH SCHOOL 





CHOICES 




POPUUTION 


YES 


NO 


I DON'T 
KNOW 


TOTAL 


All Seniors 


71 

(63.9) 


?0 

(5‘+.6) 


88 

(90.5) 


209 


All Juniors 


(66,0) 


61 

(56.4) 


96 

(93.5) 


216 


Total 


130 


111 


184 


425 



X®=2.>+'+ 



/ 



APPENDK NN 



THE CHI SQUARE TEST APPLIED TO THE HTPOTHSSES THAT THE 
RESPONSES ARE INDEPENDENT OF SEX 





CHOICES 1 


POPULATION 


YES 


m 


I DON‘T ■' 
?mnw 


TOTAL 


All Boys 


VO CM 
00 


80 

(70.0) 


119 

(116.0) 


268 


Ail Girls 


61 

(48.0) 


31 

(41.0) 


65 

(68.0) 


157 


Total 


130 


111 


184 


425 



x2=9.30 



APF^SNDIX 00 



April 20, 1961 

Tos CultenM Oovasalon of the Pertlcipitla* Schools 
From: Rouben Ruseh 

Rt: letter to College Rogistrars Concerning 

Seminar Students* Academic Progress in College 



CuidMAA iu* J ^th those of you vrho were present at the 

^ the Catskill Area Project- At that tSne we disc^wd 

nwhaf hJLn rj Li^ gathering the ^formation required to answer the second hypothesis: 

ambitious students when th^V on to 

college?** The agreed upon procedure was as follows: ^ ^ 



1. You would send me the name and address of the college that each 
Of the graduates of the seminar from your high school now is or 
has attended. (A list of these previous seminar participants 
was sent to you last fall.) Along with this list you would 
send sufficient stationeiy from your high school for letters 

to each of these institutions of higher education. 

2. ^r office will type a letter (Type A) to the registrar of 
the college. We will send the letters to you for signing and 
mailing. We will have a duplicate made for your file. 

3* you receive the results from the registrar* you will send 

this infonnation to our office. 



Of ^rse* this will probably not woric as smoothly as we have planned, 
^r easMple, to some cases the colleges have already sent this infonnation to 

complete through the first semester of the academic 
year 1960-61, it will not be liecessary to send this letter to the registrer. 

In ttese cases please forward the infomation on to our office as soon as possible 
We will return the information to you to August. 



X ^4 X X several cases some of you pointed out that it would be easier for you 
to dictate the several letters than to go through the trouble of mailing the list 
to us. In these cases would you please send us a copy of the letter to the reals- 



2 -2 **ill notice by the third page of this epistle that are somewhat 

pessimi^ic concerning the rapidity of response of the registrars. If we have 
not heard f^ the registrars by May 15 or 20, it is our intent to send a follow- 

up lette^CIype B). Here again the same procedure will be used as was used for 
letter Type A* 

This procedure for gathering data could be greatly facilitated if a fom 
sent from the central office. However, the value judgment was made that 
the extra effort would bo worthwhile, because the retunis would bo far better if 

the letters were signed by the guidance counselor and if the school letterhead was 
U80d • 



This is the last extra effort that will be requested from you this year. 

I will be looking forward to receiving the names and addresses of the colleges that 
these past participants have or are now attending. Thank you for your continued 
cooperation* 



APPENDIX PP 



TYPE A 



April 24, 1961 



Hegistrar 

Klipknockee State College 
Slippery fteck, Vemont 

Dear Registrar: 

Piel , who is a student currently attending 
your institution of higher education, once participated in the 
Saturday Seminars held at the State University College of 
£aucation, Oneonta, New York* These seminars are held for 
able a^ ^bitious area high school juniors and seniors* The 
New York State Education Department is partially financing a 
follow-up study by the participating high schools of those 
sem^ar sti^ents who have gone on to college* We would appre- 
ciate receiving from you as soon as possible a record of all 
the collegp courses the above student has taken, the grades in 
these courses^ and his major area* 

This information concerning individual students will 
be kept confidential* 



Sincerely, 

Joe Blow 

Guidance Counselor 



APPENDIX QQ 



May 12, 1961 



BBgibtrar 

Klipknocko© State College 
Slippexy Rock, Vennont 

Dear Registrar: 

Several weeks ago I wrote you requesting certain infor- 
mation concerning Ha rry Piel . currently a student at Klipknockee 
State College. H arry Pie l was one of several students from 
VQio_ Dun It High School who participated in the Saturday Seminars 
at the State University College of Education, Oneonta, New Yozic. 
This year the participating schools are doing a follow-up study 
of those seminar students who have gone on to college. We would 
appreciate receiving from you, as soon as possible, a record of 
all the college courses the above student has taken, the grades 
in these courses, and his major area. 

This evaluation can only be successful to the extent 
that we receive complete infomation from college registrars. 

Your cooperation will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 



Joe Blow 



Guidance Counselor 



APPENDIX m 



July 31, 1961 



To: Area School Representatives 

From; Reuben R, Rusch 

Re: College transcripts on students who have participated in 

the Able and Ambitious Saturday Seminars* 



Attached are the transcripts of students from your 
high school who have participated in the Able and Ambitious 
Saturday Seminars and who have gone on to college. We hope 
that they will reach you in time for any use you might wish 
to make of them this fall* 

As you know State aid for this experimental program 
has been approved for 1961-62. The exact hypotheses to be 
tested, from those suggested, ha^^e not been decided on. There 
fore, there is the remote possibility that you will be asked 
to return these transcripts for further analysis during the 
next school year. 

Shortly, as your school's representative, you will 
receive your schools copy of 1:he report of this years findings 
This report is intended to give you a picture of the findings 
and to satisfy the requirements of the Experimental Programs 
Divi *• '' of the S^ate Education Department. The information 
contained in this report should not be released to the public 
at this time. 

A new administrator of this experimental program is 
to be appointed next year. I will continue to serve only as 
the research consultant. Thank you very much for your close 
cooperation this year. 
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